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Cover for Can. 


Tus cover is made of dark brown and light brown carriage leather, 
lined with thick flannel, and is designed for keeping warm the contents 
ofatincan, To make the cover cut of dark and light carriage leather 
andof flannel eachacircular piece, which should be somewhat larger than 
the lid of the can. Transfer the design given by Fig. 29, Supplement, 
to the under side of the dark piece of carriage leather, and cut away 
the material inside of the outlines. ‘Then paste the light piece of car- 
riage leather under this part, and on the right side work the small 
stems between the berries with light brown saddler’s silk in half-polka 
stitch. Baste the flannel lining on the part finished thus far, surround 
the outer edge with a cording of light brown carriage leather, and in 
the middle of this part cut a slit for the handle. Bind the edges of 
the slit with dark brown worsted braid. The lower part of the cover 
is made in. a similar manner, to suit the cireumference and height of 
the can. Fig. 30, Supplement, gives the design for the upper and 
lower edge trimming; the foundation is worked as shown by the illus- 
tration. ‘The under edge of the cover is also furnished with a cording 
of light brown carriage leather. Finally, sew both parts of the cover 
together. ; 


Square Shawl worn as a Hood, Figs, 1 and 2. 

Tats hood is made of a white worsted woven shawl eighty inches 
square. Fig. 31, Supplement, shows the shawl spread out and re- 
duced to one-sixteenth of full size; the lines and_sigas indicated on 
the pattern, which show the manner of arranging the hood, must, 
therefore, be enlarged sixteenfold. [First fold the shawl three-cor- 
nered, so that the dotted line forms the fold, and transfer the signs 
and lines given on Fig. 31, by means of thread-or pins, to-the shawl. 
Gather the double layer of the shawl closely along the straight lines 
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Fig. 1.—Squake SHAWL worn as A Hoop.—Front. 
For arrangement see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 31. 





Cover For Can. 
For design see Supplement, No. XTV., Figs. 29 and 30. 


marked a, 5, c, and d (the fold forms the front edge 
of the hood); also gather the upper layer of the 
shawl along the straight lines from e to f and from 
etog. ‘Then fasten the hood together by means of 
a band of velvet ribbon twelve inches long as shown 
by the illustration. The ends of the band are fast- 
ened on the under side of the hood to the points in- 
dicated by X and *. Finally, set bows of velvet 
ribbon on the band and on the hood in front (see 
illustration). 





SMALL-TALK ABOUT PASTRY. 

| gain should always be rolled out very thin 

for the bottom of a pie-plate, to admit of being 
thoroughly baked; a layer is added around the sides 
sufficiently thick to give a handsome finish 
to pie or pudding, as the case may be. 
To make this layer adhere to the first, 
moisten all around the edges with cold 
water. Stick the pastry in the centre, 
as you do biscuits, with a fork. Many 
devices are used for ornamenting and 
giving an air of style to the appearance 
of pies and puddings. ‘These may be va- 
ried at will to display the taste or skill 
of the pastry-cook, and certainly give a 
much more appe- 
tizing look to her 
handiwork. Letus 
speak of a few such 
expedients of the 
more describable 
sort. A pretty and 
simple way is to 
crimp the edges all 
round by the press- 
ure of a_ three- 
pronged fork, at 
distances of an inch 
apart. Another 
way is to scallop 
with a knife; and 
yet another to twist 
little strips of paste 
and cross them di- 
agonally or at right 
angles, as fancy 
may dictate. 

The ' regulation 
dish of an old-fash- 
ioned dinner-party, 
viz., entremets of 
tarts, yet furnishes 
@ pretty and con- 
venient resource for 
the housekeeper 
who wishes some- 
thing at hand for 
an unexpected vis- 


itor, or meal called for at an unusual hour, ‘The ends of pastry left from 
cutting out pies may be thus turned to good account. Small tins for the 
purpose may be bought at any tin shop. Bake, and at any time they 
are wanted fill with some pretty preserve, garnishing the tops, if you please, 
with yet smaller bits of paste cut with a cutter into the shape of a leaf or 
something similar. Many glaze their pastry by brushing it over with the 
raw yolk of an egg before putting it into the oven to bake, but, to our taste, 
it rather deteriorates from that purity of flavor so desirable in all food. 
A very pretty dish is made by serving up a compote of stewed fruit— 
sour red cherries are particularly nice—in a deep glass or china dish, 
with these same little dainty shapes of pastry garnishing the top. A 
glass of rich milk, if a peculiarly American, is yet an indispensable com- 
plement to such dishes with one who has once tasted the combination, 
and has no constitutional repugnance to a lacteal diet. 

There is no one article of food so generally inveighed against by phy- 
sicians as pastry, and justly, when we remember the sodden mess so 
often served up under this name. Judgment and moderation are, there- 
fore, peculiarly called for in its use, and the cook should take especial 
pains, by neat handling and careful baking, to do what she can to ob- 
viate the objection to using an article of food so palatable when properly 
prepared. 





BoutterRMILK For Inrants.—According to several recent authorities 
on the Continent, buttermilk furnishes a very valuable nutriment to 
suckling infants, especially if a little rice meal or wheat flour be beaten 
up init. It is also stated that children fed with this substance are much 
less liable to the ordinary diseases of infancy, and that they recover from 
them much more readily than those fed upon fresh milk, 





























Fig. 2.—Square SHAWL worN As A Hoop.—Backx. 
For arrangement see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 31. 
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I~ Subscribers will please excuse the inevita- 
ble delay in supplying them with the Back Num- 
bers of the present Volumes of the WEEKLY and 
Bazar, which have been exhausted, but which will 
be forwarded as soon as reprinted, 

Wn A Cut Paper Pattern of a stylish Dolly 
Varden Walking Suit will be published with our 
next Number. For Complete List of Cut Paper 
Patterns published sce Advertisement on page 183. 

a Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous Patterns, Illustrations, and De- 
scriptions of Ladies’ Spring Street, House, and 
Evening Dresses; Evening Coiffures ; Gentle- 
men’s Dressing-Gowns ; Gentlemen's Smoking: 
Caps and Cravats ; Children’s Spring Suits ; a 
great variety of Fancy Articles and rich Em- 
broidery Patterns, etc., etc. ; with brilliant artistic 
and literary attractions. 





OTHER PEOPLE'S SPECTACLES. 


O look through other people’s spectacles 
might be a wise precaution on our parts 
when we are in danger of taking a narrow 
or one-sided view of affairs, as well as when 
we feel disposed to murmur at our allotment 
of earthly goods. Perhaps to my neighbor 
across the way my portion in life may seem 
princely, since he stands in the proper posi- 
tion to perceive the picturesque arrangement. 
So, if I could but look through the spectacles 
of this youth just stepping into the arena, of 
‘this lover just crowned, of this gray-beard 
who has seen through the shows of things, 
of these commonplace beings who cross my 
path, how vast and varied would my expe- 
rience become! It would be equivalent to 
years of travel, to ordinary intercourse with 
scores of people, who are careful not to lend 
their spectacles till they have breathed upon 
them. 

From my own point of vision my friend 
or my foe may possess totally different qual- 
ities from those I should perceive in looking 
through his individual lens. To the best of 
my belief he has faults and virtues of which 
he never dreamed. I call him close-handed, 
or declare that he spends for show instead 
of use and pleasure; but could I take one 
glance through those magical glasses of his, 
how all thesé distorted qualities, like the 
colored bits in a kaleidoscope, would ar- 
range themselves into beauty and symme- 
try! I should find, perhaps, that what I 
called abuse of his gifts was the highest use, 
that what I meant by show, considered from 
his stand-point, was the simple, unselfish love 
of beauty, which invited all the world to the 
tableau, not saying, ‘Come and behold how 
gorgeous I am capable of being,” but, “ Come 
and see what splendor earth affords for our 
gratification ; what precious tears she weeps 
in her under-world; how deftly she causes 
the industry of a worm to fascinate the eye ; 
how nature and art work together for good !” 
So that which we pronounce unwarrantable 
pride we might discover to be justifiable ; 
for a thing being many-sided, one needs to 
behold it from all points before making up 
an estimate—before deciding if it be a hexa- 
gon or an octagon—and to look through an- 
other’s spectacles might offer us the very as- 
pect necessary to complete an appreciation 
of the whole. It is, perhaps, the one point 
of sight which we lack, and lacking which 
makes the entire judgment a failure. When 
we sojourn in the valley it loses something 
of its character, of its charm; but let us as- 
cend the hill-tops, and, indeed, is that the 
vale below us there which we held in such 
slight esteem? How happens it that we 
never before appreciated those admirable ef- 
fects of light and shade, those fertile fields, 
those laughing water-courses? Because we 
have used no spectacles but our own, and 
they are often clouded with prejudices and 
cracked with jealousies. 

How many enigmas this interchange of 
eyes would unriddle! The beggar was turn- 
ed empty-handed away from the next door ; 
my neighbor shook his head over subscrip- 
tion lists; he belonged to no charitable so- 
cieties; he allowed the mission-box to pass 
him by. But if I could have looked behind 
the scenes, and understood the moral courage 
conveyed in that shake of the head—for who 
has not found ft at times more difficult to say 
“No” than “ Yes ?”’—if I could have known 
how the heart yearned to fill the beggar’s 
hands from a scanty hoard ; er, happier still, 
had I guessed the private and obscure chari- 
ties that left no surplus for accidental calls, 
but which yet drew their revenues from self- 
denial ; in fact, had I seen the case through 
his spectacles instead of using my own short- 
sighted ones, how widely changed would the 
view have been! It is not the same picture 
at all that I saw from my door-way : the at- 
mospheric effect is totally different. 

Marigold never gives to a street beggar, 





never so much as drops a penny into the 
wandering minstrels ragged hat. But one 
day, when I happened to wear her specta- 
cles, I found that she invariably bought of 
the old stall-woman and the crippled mer- 
chants, though at a great disadvantage; 
that for seven years she had supported an 
aged spinster out of her pin-money, whose 
great bugbear was the poor-house looming 
in the middle distance. “You can well af- 
ford to refuse the street beggar,” thought I; 
“it is only a choice which you allow your- 
self between two charities.” 

When crinoline was worn, Myrtle would 
none of it; her gowns were always short 
when trains were the style; her trimmings 
were the most meagre sacrifices to fashion ; 
her hair never grew suddenly dropsical, but 
always maintained its diminutive French 
twist; lisle-thread gloves without any but- 
tons were her luxuries. I looked through 
my own eyes, and called her as much a slave 
to eccentricity as the rest of the world to 
fashion ; laughed at her sober attire, believ- 
ing it simply affectation. But one day an 
old nurse borrowed her spectacles and lent 
them to me. Judge of my surprise when I 
found that the shabby wardrobe had an ex- 
cuse other than eccentricity and affectation. 
It was not that she loved fashion and beauty 
less than I, but because she loved humanity 
more ; for what she saved in outward adorn- 
ments had educated a blind orphan in a 
trade, had fed the hungry, and clothed the 
naked. Thus, could we exchange stand- 
points for a while, we should not think it 
strange that Trefoil preferred the plain 
young man to the handsonre Croesus, or that 
Hyacinth chose the faded heiress and drove 
his four-in-hand, to the neglect of love in a 
cottage. Neither should we be displeased 
that Larkspur does not wear perpetual 
weeds for the lover lost ten years ago, but 
hops at the beaches, and picnics at the 
mountains, and longs after diamonds, as if 
her tears and loss had crystallized into noth- 
ing more beautiful. Looking through our 
neighbors’ spectacles, we should cease to 
wonder at the reserve of this person and the 
cheerfulness of that one, knowing that re- 
serve is often a costly cloak, and cheerfulness 
the most becoming of masks; we should 
cease to wonder at broken friendships and 
the fretful faces of women who are popular- 
ly supposed to “ have all that heart could 
wish.” It would be no longer astonishing 
that Daphne should marry Narcissus after 
being jilted by him once, or that Sweet- 
william should choose..Rose after she had 
lost her first bloom and “ was old enough to 
be his grandmother,” or that Cypress never 
celebrated the Christmas holidays since his 
little son died. We should then begin to 
understand why Squire Heather cut off the 
Bells, his grandchildren, in his will, know- 
ing that they came of wild blood, and would 
thrive best with little to draw upon but 
their native energies. We should under- 
stand, too, why Violet did not stay to com- 
munion last Sunday, having lost her temper 
and gloves before coming to church, though 
Mrs. Grundy did think it a shame that a 
church member should withdraw with the 
sinners; or we should suspect why Aster 
found it for his good to attend the table to 
which the lame and blind and halt were all 
invited, though he were at swords’ points 
with his brother; or why the Rev. Mr. Corn- 
flower should practice muscular Christianity 
to the omission of some other phases ; or why 
the Hon. Poppyhead should run for Congress. 

What novelties would open before us in a 
glimpse into the cook’s world! We fancied 
that grease and slops were her natural ele- 
ment; that she did not mind soiling her 
hands, or making them big and rough; that 
she was contented with the duties of her 
sphere without hearing the “ well. done, good 
and faithful servant ;” and, behold, is this 
our sister Cinderella, who has desires and 
aspirations like our own, who regards our 
fine clothes with true feminine longing, who 
would like to be a lady, and sit at the piano 
or sew with a gold thimble, but who yet has 
principles beyond her wishes, and can not 
sleep o’ nights if she does not confess to hav- 
ing broken the cut-glass finger-bowl], and pay- 
ing for it ont of her own hard-earned wages ? 
—who was heart-sick when we thought her 
ill-tempered, and weary when we deemed 
her careless? Do any of us get the things we 
want when we want them most, that we 
need be so hard upon each other, and trust 
so utterly to the refracting power of our 
own spectacles? It is an old story that 
there is a skeleton in every house —so old 
that because we do not happen to see the 
skeleton, because it is not exhibited at every 
feast, like the Roman skull, we have come to 
class it among the myths. 

Crocus was dying to go to the military 
ball. She curled her hair in hopes somebody 
would invite her, and repaired ‘her tulle 
flounces; but her brother went otf to his 
club, her father nursed his gout, and her 
cousin invited Sweet-brier, and so Crocus 
was left at home. She tried to divert her 
mind with Homer, but couldn’t get the 


_and the cathedral. 





Strauss waltzes out of her head, and she 
went to bed at nine o’clock. Nobody knew 
that she had wished to go to the ball ; every 
body took it for granted that she wouldn’t 
give a “thank you” for all the balls that 
were ever thought of, because they looked 
through their own eyes—a very natural 
process—and never dreamed of borrowing 
hers. 

“Crocus is so old-maidish!” said her cousin 
to Sweet-brier. 

“She’s a good girl,” thought her father, 
“to prefer reading Homer to her sick father 
to tripping on the light fantastic toe, like 
the other ninnies.” 

“ Crocus never cares for such frivolities,” 
said her brother at his club; “she’s superior 
to them.” 

And it was just so when Crocus loved 
Lavender, the artist. He put on his own 
spectacles, and decided that she would look 
higher; that her regard was only kindness ; 
that he was too poor and plain to be loved : 
and so Crocus is an old maid to-day—as the 
world goes—and Lavender has grown fa- 
mous; and people shake their wise heads 
over their blurred spectacles, and say it 
serves her right for refusing young Lavender, 
after flirting with him like all possessed! 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Ot Church-Bells. 


Y DEAR GODFREY,—I was sitting in 
my room last Sunday morning, a soft, 
beautiful winter day, when I heard the sound 
of the church-bells. They were at some 
distance, and their music came mellowed to 
my ear. Now there was a clear, penetra- 
ting vibration, and then a deep and solemn 
clangor, so that as I listened I seemed to 
hear, as it were, the different churches in 
whose towers the bells hung. This quick, 
eager call was probably the little chapel 
near by, its brisk voice urgently summoning 
all loitering sinners to lose no time. ‘Come 
in! come in!” it said to my fancy; “now is 
the accepted time.” Indeed, I could almost 
hear the syllables as if they were articu- 
lated. Then came a deep, solemn tone, a 
heavy, deliberate sound, as of some huge 
bell slowly pouring out massive music. It 
was like the sub-bass of a great organ, and 
the house seemed to tremble with the pow- 
erful touch of the bell. This, I said to my- 
self, must be the cathedral. It is a bell 
with a mitre or a tiara: not a people’s bell, 
not an eager summons, but a grave warning 
like that of an old prophet. Such werethe 
tones of Isaiah and of Jeremiah among the 
lesser voices of their time. And as I listen- 
ed, my memory recalled noble passages from 
those old scriptures, which have been carved 
upon the walls of great temples and written 
upon the hearts of races of men from gener- 
ation to generation, and the solemn clangor 
of the bell graved them anew upon my own 
heart. 

Then there was a chorus of many-voiced 
bells: the little chapels, the larger churches, 
They made a curious 
harmony in the soft air. As I looked out 
and listened it seemed to be a world of mu- 
sic, and there were figures of men and wom- 
en coming out of houses, as if the bells drew 
them, and they walked decorously as if they 
willingly obeyed the bells. From other win- 
dows I saw other faces gazing, and I knew 
that we were all under the spell of the bells. 
And as I looked more closely I saw my good 
Baptist neighbor bowing kindly to his friend 
the Methodist, who passed, going the other 
way; andthe Unitarian and the Catholic said, 
as they parted, after a few words, “ Good- 
by! God be wi’ ye!” I saw the Jewish doc- 
tor, who had had his Sunday the day before, 
and the man in the boarding-house in the 


next street, who says that he is what, as he 


declares, a great many people are without 
saying it—an unbeliever. Nobody speaks 
ill of him, that I hear, although many pity 
him,.and many think that he does not under- 
stand himself. They were all passing along 
the street, and the bells were ringing “Come 
in! come in!” And again I heard, “Com- 
fort ye! comfort ye! my people!” And yet 
again, “God is love! God is love!” And 
when they had gone out of my sight I knew 
that Presbyterian and Unitarian, and Con- 
gregationalist and Quaker, and Baptist and 
Methodist, and Roman and Anglican, all 
went into their own churches and worshiped 
as they preferred. 

Presently the bells had all ceased, and 
hearing the organ in the nearest church, I 
opened my window.” The choir was singing 
the familiar hymn— 

“Sleep, sleep to-day, tormenting cares, 
Of earth and folly born; 


Ye shall not dim the light that streams 
From this celestial morn.” 


It was sweetly sung to a simple tune, in 
which all the congregation joined; and in 
the still summer Sunday mornings, when the 
windows are open, I am sure that the music 
must be heard in some of the other churches. 
The harmony of the bells and the sweet sing- 





ing made me wonder if the preaching would 
be in accord with both. ~ For it was not 
pleasant to imagine Roger Williams saying 
or insinuating that John Wesley had misseq 
the narrow way, and was groping in error: 
nor to think of Calvin denying to Channing 
the name of which all the churches are 
proudest. Surely, I said, they are all disej. 
ples of one Master. They all aim to obey 
the Divine law. They are brothers, and this 
is the day to renew their filial and fraterna) 
vows. 

Those who met and talked so kindly upon 
the street do really confide in each other 
and do not think that their theoretical dif. 
ferences are vital. But Calvin yonder jn 
the pulpit, or Arminius, or whoever it may 
be, has forgotten the music of the bells and 
of the choir, and is preaching discord. Good 
bishops and doctors! there were twelve dis- 
ciples, and they were different men, but, ex- 
cepting the betrayer, they were a harmoni- 
ous family. But do Roger or John betray 
the Master because they differ about the 
meaning of some of his words? If, indeed, 
they break the law of love and charity which 
he taught and which his life illustrated, then, 
whoever they are and of whatever name, 
they betray him to be crucified. But as I 
mused upon the sermons that I could not 
hear, hoping that they did not jar with the 
music of the morning that I had heard, I 
thought that if all the sects could make as 
sweet a chorus as their bells, the world 
would turn in melody upon its axis, 

By-and-by, in the early afternoon, the bells 
rang out again. I put down the book that 
I was reading, and thought of the thousand 
homes which, at that moment, heard the 
same music. What peaceful, happy thoughts 
it brings to them! What tender memories, 
not the less beneficent. if sad! In yonder 
house sits a grave old lady, with her white 
hair smoothed carefully around her head. 
She hears the bells, and recalls the happy 
time, long, long ago, when they seemed to 
ring with blithe welcome to a young bride 
whose hair was softly curling brown, not 
white, and whose quaint wedding bonnet 
her grandchildren now contemplate with 
wonder and glee. Through all the changes 
of her life the music of the bells has been 
unchanged. It is not in this great city, of 
course, which is all change. But the grave 
old lady still lives in the house to which the 
bells welcomed the young bride. And when 
she hears them their words are “ Remember! 
remember!” and she does remember that if 
she grows old, yet youth is forever renewed, 
‘and there are still lovers and happy hearts 


_and the opening vista of paradise. 


And in the city all around us, my dear 
Godfrey, there are dreary dens into which 
this same music of the bells steals on Sun- 
day mornings, and it touches the dull hearts 
of young men grown old and grown brutish. 
Bullies and sharpers and thieves and crim- 
inals of every degree, they were children 
once; and among those who never knew 
home or love—and there are many such, my 
boy, whom one day we shall all more seri- 
ously consider—there are those whom “ bells 
have knolled to church,” and to whom their 
music comes like the long-stifled voice of 
conscience. Perhaps to Hogarth’s Idle Ap- 
prentice, who sits gambling upon the tomb- 
stones in the church-yard while within the 
sacred edifice his Industrious fellow is sweet- 
ly chirping hymns with their master’s daugh- 
ter— perhaps, I say, to that incorrigible 
good-for-nothing, when he lay in prison 
awaiting the gallows, the sound of the deep- 
mouthed Sunday bell near by recalled the 
music of that earlier neglected bell over his 
head as he gambled among the tombs. With 
what sorrow and regret and repentance may 
it not have touched his heart! The bell 
may have preached to him who would hear 
no chaplain. 

Indeed, it seemed to me as I listened that 
perhaps the bells in the towers preached as 
persuasively as the preachers in the pulpits, 
and to a larger audience. In the Roman 
Church when the supreme act of the service, 
the elevation of the Host, is reached, the 
bell sounds, and whoever hears it is made a 
part of the congregation. And so, I think, 
whoever hears the bells ringing to church, 
and who muses as he hears them, has heard 
a sermon. And when they are actually sl- 
lent they may seem to ring and the weer 
to proceed. I know that when I go to ca 
at a certain house—and you know it very 
well—if I find Miss Una atthome, the moment 
I see her the church-bells seem to begin to 
ring. I become conscious of happy thoughts, 
kind wishes, sweet charities of feeling, Os 
when on Sunday mornings I hear the bel’s. 
There is an effluence of music from her pres 
ence, but it is clear, cool, lofty, as if it me 
in the open air from the belfry. The a mi 
men call her cold, I believe, and wonder 
a woman 60 fair and so womanly wise shoul 
seem not to care for love or marTlage- _ “4 
not for me to speak of such things 4 
would hardly acknowledge me as an - ri 
ity—but Wallace’s claymore was only an 
him who could lift it. That purity aud ¢ 
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nestness and loftiness, which are like the 
sacred music of church-bells, make her only 
the more a woman; and I know very well 
that if I were a young man—but I might as 
well suppose that I were Leander or Romeo. 

And there are men, also, like Halcyon, 
whom you admire, and who have the effect 


_of the lofty and alluring music of church- 


bells. Their presence is inspiring, and their 
words have a wisdom which is long remem- 
pered, as the air throbs and murmurs long 
after the sound of the bell has ceased. The 
ringing of the bells on Sunday morning is a 
sign that the work and weariness of the 
week are to be laid aside, and higher thoughts 
than those of mere personal ambition and 
selfish intrigue are to fill the mind. So 
when these men come and speak, or merely 
look, the meaner and more sordid aspects of 
life disappear. Life, indeed, then seems no 
longer a miserable game, but a lofty en- 
deavor, and men and women, losing their 
littleness, seem to the imagination like the 
elder gods. Indeed, my dear Godfrey, as I 
sat listening to the bells, it seemed to me 
that it is men and women like Una and 
Halcyon who point the moral of the sermons. 
They refresh our faith in human nature. 
They show that simple devotion to a lofty 
ideal is the sole fountain of youth. 

Yet Una and Halcyon do not know each 
other, and never will. One of them is a 
young woman, and the other a man no 
longer young. Doubtless Una would recoil 
from the thought of believing as Halcyon 
believes, or of even being accounted his ad- 
mirer. But what then? As I hear the 
chureh-bells I know that they have different 
tones, and ring in different towers, and are 
the bells of different forms of faith. But 


still, as I listen, their various sounds blend | 


in perfect music and call my soul to prayer. 
And so with Una and Halcyon; I know that 
they live far apart, that their lives and 
thoughts are wholly different, and that they 
will never meet. But still as I think of 
them, the young woman and the older man, 
pure, lofty, and bent upon the noblest aims, 
the thought of each blends with that of the 
other, and my willing mind obeys the music 
of the bells. Your friend, 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING BONNETS. 


TRAW bonnets will again be the fashion for 
spring and summer. The importations are 
Leghorn, split straws, natural chip braid sewed 
into shape, Italian chip that comes in circular 
sheets, and satin braids. Of these the light soft 
English split straw promises to be the most popular, 
‘There are also colored straws of two shades of 
brown, bluish-grays, black ; and a white straw, 
called brilliant, is dotted with black soutache. 
Shapes are very little changed, and are still com- 
binations of the gypsy and high Marie Antoinette 
bonnet. Crowns are large and high ; front pieces 
are narrow, and worn oftener without coronets 
than with them; and occasionally the Marie 
Stuart point on the forehead is seen. Capes or 
curtain bands are added to many crowns, Some 
beautiful French bonnets are made up of bits 
of straw and bands with shirred puffs and fan 
pleatings of faille. ; 


FAILLE RIBBONS, 


Thickly repped faille ribbons are used for 
trimming in broader widths than those of last 
summer, Nos. 16, 22, and even 30 being com- 
mended by milliners. ‘These are shown in new 
tints of salmon; of écru shaded into marron 
brown; peach-blow, a deep lavender with rosy 
shadings; réséda, the new mignonette tint of 
green blended with gray ; Nile greens; and clear- 
sky blue. On Paris-trimmed bonnets of split 
straw black faille and lace are used very effect- 
ively; ruches of black faille show linings of 
palest écru, rose, or fresh green. Ribbons in 
queer but stylish contrast of color are also seen ; 
such as olive brown with pale blue, garnet with 
pink, écru and rose, salmon with blue, and réséda 
with pink, i 

FLAME-TINTED ROSES. 


Mammoth tinted roses and large bursting buds 
are the new flowers. In these the French com- 
memorate their misfortunes in a characteristic 
way by putting streaks of flame-color and of 
charred black on every petal, and calling this 
new tinting Paris-on-fire ; again, scarcely a green 
leaf is found among the roses; the foliage is all 
in autumn colors, over which is an ashen gray 
hue, and this is christened Paris-in-ashes! Pale 
tea-roses with streaks of flame and black are ef- 
fectively used on straw bonnets with black trim- 
mings ; salmon flowers have smoky gray shad- 
ings, and pink roses are striped with charcoal 
black. Even straw leaves are shaded to bronze, 
and associated with flame-colored balls. A new 
Straw ornament is an aigrette of straw and 
shell. Straw fringes have acorns of jet pendent 
from netted straw headings. Ostrich feather 
lips, especially black, are on spring bonnets, and 
will probably be worn all summer. 


STYLE OF TRIMMING. 

Trimmings are still arranged around the crown 
of the bonnet, to make it look high, while the 
front is frequently left bare. Erect putfs of bias 
faille laid in tiny side pleats surround some 
crowns, and short streamers of ribbon hang be- 
hind; others have two ruches of faille, bias, an 





inch wide, gathered in a cord in the middle, and 
showing a lining of contrasting color; again, 
there are bunches of fan pleatings, or half ro- 
settes of faille ribbon, standing against the crown. 
Milliner’s folds, cords, and piping soften the 
hard outlines of straw fronts, and clusters of rib- 
bon loops are much used for trimming. Ro- 
settes, it is said, will supersede bows for. orna- 
ments. Strings are usually of ribbon about two 
inches wide, to be tied under the chin, but lace 
strings are too becoming and pleasant for summer 
wear to be readily relinquished. Face trimmings 
are full ruches of lace or ribbon, but these are 
almost out of sight when the bonnet is on, as it 
is worn standing almost as erect as a round hat, 
though far enough back to show an inch or more 
of the hair frizzed above the forehead. Flowers 
are still disposed high on the left side; and if their 
aspect of desolation is mitigated by a spray of 
foliage, it trails at the back, and even then it is 
veiled by a scarf of black Brussels net. 

A stylish French bonnet for a middle-aged 
lady has the head piece of split straw, while the 
soft crown is formed of two erect puffs of black 
faille. Clusters of loops of pale écru ribbon are 
on the crown, and.a black scarf pendent behind 
has a bias end finished with straw and jet fringe. 
A black aigrette ef cock’s feathers is on the left, 
a black lace ruche is the face trimming, and the 
long narrow strings are of faille ribbon. 

A split straw gypsy for a young lady has a 
shirred ruche of blue faille, showing an écru lin- 
ing around the crown; clusters of loops and a 
tea-rose with flame streaks on the crown; a 
shirred blue and écru frill edges the front, and 
the strings are blue faille three inches wide. An 
elegant Leghorn gypsy has many loops of olive 
brown and sky blue ribbon, with bronzed straw 
leaves. A stylish bonnet is an English Dunsta- 
ble with fan pleatings of réséda ribbon and a 
cluster of Provence roses. 


COLORED ENGLISH CRAPE. 


A novelty for summer bonnets is colored crape, 
with the long crinkle peculiar to the English 
crape, hitherto made only in black. ‘The impor- 
tations are in gray, écru, and pale tints of pink, 
blue, and green. It is to be made up over lace 
frames; the crape laid smoothly on the frame, 
and the edges covered by milliner’s folds of two 
or three shades of one color. Much black lace, 
flowers, and gros grain strings complete the bon- 
net. One in two shades of Paris gray, with pink 
and black roses, is very handsome, 


NEW VEILS. 


The novelty for veils to protect the complex- 
ion in March weather is dotted Donna Maria 
gauze, a fabric thicker than grenadine, and orna- 
mented with polka dots. Gray veils are the fa- 
vorite at present, and are most largely import- 
ed. Next there is brown, then blue, and lastly 
green. 

ROUND HATS. 

Bonnets will probably be worn more this sea- 
son than last, but experience proves that round 
hats are the favorite head-covering in the sum- 
mer, especially for out-of-town use. New straw 
hats have high bell-shaped crowns, the sides 
sloping in concave fashion. Brims are narrow, 
and both rolling and drooping brims are shown. 
Some roll quite high on the sides, while others 
droop in front and roll behind; and again these 
are reversed, the back drooping on the chignon, 
while the front is upturned like a turban. These 
are beautifully trimmed with fresh green and 
black faille, or else pale blue and black, disposed 
in pleatings, and bands of four overlapping folds 
laid in loops, and with tasseled ends. Wings of 
tiny birds and clusters of foliage are also used. 
Turned-up brims have shirred facings of silk. 
Scarfs of wide ribbon are pendent behind. ‘T'wo 
colors are much used in trimming summer hats, 
and some of these have flowers of the two colors 
accompanying, as, with a Pompadour trimming, 
each rose is part blue, part pink. 

Lovely shade hats for midsummer have broad 
brims of Leghorn so soft that the sides of the 
brim are caught up in pleats against the crown 
by wide scarfs of blue ribbon. A cluster of rib- 
bon puffs is under the brim on the left side, a 
bunch of white daisies on top, and a wide blue 
scarf streamer behind. Another garden hat is 
of fine shell braid, and shaped like a shell in so 
peculiar a fashion that it is a problem which is 
the back, which the front. 

A bell-crowned turban for city wear is im- 
ported ready trimmed. The upturned brim is 
covered with shirred olive brown faille, piping 
folds of brown and pale blue surround the crown, 
and on the sides is a bunch of Pompadour roses, 
half pink, half blue. 

Sailor or yachting hats for young girls have 
bell crowns, with brims slightly turned up, as if 
blown by a stiff breeze. For little girls are 
Japanese hats of fluted straw, that look like 
basket tops, and are almost as flat as dinner 
plates. When trimmed with a bunch of field 
flowers on top and under the rim, they are trans- 
formed into something very pretty. For small 
boys there are sailor hats and pretty Glengarry 
caps of split straw, with black velvet band and 
rosette. 

SPRING SUITS FROM PARIS. 


French costumes begin to arrive, and show 
something of novelty in small details, though 
the principal features still remain the basque 
with over-skirt, or else a polonaise with single 
skirt. The wraps are capes of various styles, 
called MacFarlands, or else Havelocks; and 
pretty fichus are added to house dresses and po- 
lonaises. Many French basques have vests of a 
different color, with the neck of the dress turn- 
ed back en revers ; the back is invariably a pos- 
tilion, and many have trimmings arranged to 
give the Watteau effect, but sewed flat to the 
garment. 

Stylish over-skirts are given a new and grace- 





ful effect by being draped very far back instead 
of on the sides. ‘The gathers of the drapery be- 
gin at the bottom of the skirt, and stop a finger- 
length below the waist, where they are orna- 
mented by bows and loop ends in the fashion of 
the Marguerite polonaise. This leaves the apron 
very smooth, instead of being wrinkled as it is 
now worn. The three front widths are some- 
times separate from the back. In this case the 
fullness of the front side gores is laid in pleats 
up the seams; tapes are attached to these and 
tied behind the person. ‘The back widths then 
hang straight from the belt and conceal the tapes. 

New polonaises are called Franklin coats, and 
have the long Continental and square pockets 
of Revolutionary times. Others have round 
capes, or else fichus lapped on the bosom. ‘The 
fullness at the back of the skirt is gathered to 
the waist in a large treble box-pleat. Many 
striped polonaises are worn over skirts of solid 
color. Later in the season grenadine polonaises 
will be imported in stripes of solid color alterna- 
ting with gay chintz stripes in Dolly Varden 
fashion. ‘These will be worn with black or other 
colored silk skirts. 

Skirts are trimmed with wide flounces, and 
also with narrow ones placed apart instead of 
overlapping. Much thick piping-cord is seen on 
silk dresses. This is made of candle-wick cov- 
ered with bias silk. A new puffed ruche for 
heading flounces has a puff in the centre, formed 
by reversed clusters of side pleats, three in each, 
with a ruffle above and below, finished at the 
edge by two thick piping-cords. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
bonnets, to Messrs. WortHINGTON & SMITH; 
and for dresses and dress goods to Messrs. A. T. 
Stewart & Co.; Arnotp, ConsTaB_e, & Co. ; 
and Lorp & TarLor. 








PERSONAL. 

THE Emperor of Russia, by having his wits 
about him, recently escaped great danger. He 
was attacked by a bear while hunting, and his 
life imperiled, but he succeeded in shooting the 
varmint, and got off in safety. 

—Happy is the new Lieutenant-Governor of 
Louisiana, who rejoices in the name of Percy 
ByssHe SHELLEY PINcHBACK. 

—STEPHEN CurRRY, who died a few days since 
in Sullivan County at the age of 102, was one of 
those who saw Major ANDRE taken to Wasu- 
INGTON’s head-quurters after his capture. 

—Enterprising journalists dwell in the inte- 
rior. The editor cf the Out West, to be publish- 


- ed at Colorado Springs, the centre of another 


Colorado colonization enterprise, announces 
CHARLES KINGSLEY as regularly engaged as its 
London correspondent. 

—They have an old settlers’ festival in Buffa- 
lo every year, at which they concentrate the old- 
est attainable living fossils and the descendants 
of ditto. At the last festivity there was present 
Mrs. KaTE Ossorn, of Hamilton, Canada, grand- 
daughter of JoseEPH BRANDT, chief of the Mo- 
hawks, and great-granddaughter of Sir WILLIAM 
JOHNSON and MOLLIE BRANDT. 

—Mrs. HARRIET PrREscort SPOFFORD is glow- 
ingly described in the New York World as pos- 
sessing every thing most lovable and lovely in 
woman’s character. Whether as wife, daugh- 
ter, sister, or friend, she never disappoints, but 
is in every relation of life sympathetic, loving, 
and true. She began writing very young, and 
smilingly recalls, when encouraging a novice in 
the field of letters, how she toiled over her first 
stories, and the small prices she received for 
them, though the sums looked large to her in- 
experienced eyes. She speaks of how she once 
wrote all night to finish a story to be submitted 
in competition for a prize, and how her hand 
and arm were swollen and inflamed from inces- 
sant use when she laid down the completed 
work, and how, after all, she did not receive the 
prize. Mrs. SPOFFORD is the wife of a brilliant 
young lawyer, whose business brings him every 
winter to Washington. Mrs. Sporrorp leads a 
very quiet life, rarely going into society, though 
she is every where a welcome guest. She writes 
almost constantly, and is a most careful, though 
rapid writer, neatly copying every portion of 
her manuscript before sending it for publica- 
tion. 

—Mr. Howe tt L. Wi1x1ams, who died in this 
city on the 9th of February at the age of eighty, 
enjoyed the distinction of being the oldest mem- 
ber of any club in this country. He was the 
senior member of the ‘“‘Union,’”’ and had for 
over forty years been one of its most regular 
and esteemed habitués. He was a bachelor and 
man of fortune. About a year since he distrib- 
uted about half a million of dollars to his in- 
tended heirs, next of kin in his family, and was 
quite recently engaged in a second similar dis- 
tribution, having a very sensible idea of being 
his own executor. 

—Professor RUBINI has discovered, in a coop- 
er’s shop in Boulogne, a young tenor named 
DEVILLIERS, whose Voice is said to surpass even 
WACHTEL’S in powerand compass. He will ap- 
pear at the Paris Grand Opera in three or four 
months. 

—In reply to the toast which the Czar recent- 
ly proposed in honor of Germany and the Ger- 
man armies, the Emperor WILLIAM has present- 
ed to the Czar the original plan of the great 
Prussian campaign, as it was written’in Count 
MOLTKE’s own handwriting immediately after 
the declaration of war by France. The Czar 
said he considered the present the most valuable 
contribution that could have been made to the 
imperial collection of celebrated autographs. 

—Miss Kare Riae@s, daughter of the Washing- 
ton millionaire, has returned home, where in 
April she will be married to M. Gzorrroy, 
formerly an attache of the French legation in 
this country, and recently appointed French 
minister to China. 

—After the termination of Niisson’s engage- 
ment in the United States this spring she goes 
to Madrid, accompanied by TaMBERLIK, to re- 
main there till the end of September. 

—The Rev. Dr. Crossy, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of New York, and‘pastor of*the Fourth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, is obliged to go 
South to recruit his health, which has been im- 
paired from overwork. Dr. Crossy is a great 
wit, and the life of every circle in which he min- 





gles. It is as natural for him to make a pun as 
to open his mouth. Wit flows from his tongue 
and runs off the point of his pen. He has, withal, 
adevout = and is an eloquent preacher. The 
warmth of his native humor imparts to his pul- 
pit style especial attraction. His church is con- 
sequently crowded. His premature Cisablement 
would be a great calamity. 

—The following ‘personal’ is from a local 
journal in India: “ We are very glad to learn 
that the marriage of Mr. Ru@HoonaTHpas Map- 
HOwDAS, a Kupola Bunia merchant of Bombay, 
with DHUNCOORBAL, the daughter of Set Gcp- 
HURDAS Moounpas, and the widow of Lucumi- 
CHAND DHURUMSEY, was celebrated at Chinch- 
poogly.” 

—The following pleasant “‘ personal” of Sena- 
tor Scuurz and his wife is told by the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the World: ‘‘ While call- 
ing on Mrs. Scuurz a lady congratulated her on 
the brilliant speech of her husband on Tuesday. 
and added, ‘I am sure you felt proud of him.’ 
Instantly the intelligent and expressive face 
lighted, as, detecting in the words more mean- 
ing than in ordinary polite phrases, Mrs. ScHURZ 
said, ‘Oh, you ean imagine. My husband tells 
me I am his severest critic, but on Tuesday I 
was so satisfied! He was in the mood to speak; 
his voice, every thing, was in accord. And eight- 
een years ago we came to America, and he did not 
speak a word of English. We were in Philadel- 
phia, but my husband felt the greatest desire to 
visit Washington. He did come here, and some 
one took him on the floor of the Senate, and he 
wrote to me: ‘‘ My dear, I have had the honor to 
go on the floor of the Senate, and I feel that one 

ay I shall stand there and speak, and you, my 
dear, will be in the gallery listening to me. T 
wrote to him: ‘Oh, Carl, how can you think it 
possible for you to speak one day in the Senate 
when now you know not one word of English?” 
But now,’ she added, ‘it has all come true, and 
you can imagine how happy I am when I sit in 
the galleries listening to him.’”’ 

—Among the charming belles of Louisville, 
Kentucky, who were the especial objects of the 
courteous attentions of the Duke ALExIs, was 
Miss MOLLIE WESTON, who, with Mrs. General 
CusTER, Miss DuNncAN, and Miss Sturges, was 
invited to the Memphis hilarities, but she de- 


‘| clined. 


—Hon. George Bancrort has founded a tray- 
eling fellowship at Harvard, the first of the kind 
in this country. The moving cause of this is 
the fact that fifty-three years ago Epwarp Ey- 
ERETT, then Eliot Professor of Greek Litera- 
ture, in one of his letters to President Kirx- 
LAND, developed the idea that it would be well 
to send some young graduate of Harvard to 
study for a while at a German university, with 
a view to his being called to a place on the col- 
lege board. The president approved the sug- 
gestion, and his choice for this traveling schol- 
arship fell upon Mr. BaNcROFT, who, then in his 
eighteenth year, proceeded to Gottingen, where 
he remained for three years. In gratitude, there- 
fore, Mr. BaNcROFT does this nice thing; and 
hereafter, for all time, some bright young Har- 
vard man will for three years have a pleasant 
peripatetic time, and be continuously invoking 
blessings to G. B.’s memory. 

—Mr. Lorine ANDREWS, of this city, will, dur- 
ing the coming season, be able to say that he 
owns the largest private summer residence at 
Newport—the edifice being 140 by 52 feet, three 
stories high, and will cost $70,000. In so large 
a mansion there should be room for a great deal 
bo happiness; though that doesn’t always fol- 
ow. 

—Mr. Herwortn’s friends have purchased 
land ia Thirtieth Street, between Fifth and Sixth 
avenues, as a site for a new church. The edi- 
fice is to be constructed of iron, with accommo- 
dations for 2500 persons. It will be used for 
lectures, concerts, etc., like the Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston, and is to be ready for occupancy 
next October. 

—Queen CHARLOTTE’s necklace of amethysts, 
the most perfect in existence, was valued when 
worn by herat $10,000. At present it would not 
command one-fourth of that sum, so great has 
been the production of German amethysts and 
topazes dug in endless abundance in the Sie- 
bengebirge on the Rhine. 

—The friends of Mr. DisRAELI propose to pre- 
sent to him. a national testimonial as an ac- 
knowledgment of his unswerving devotion to 
constitutional principle. The subscription is 
restricted to one shilling from each person, 
and a large sum has already been raised. 

—The late Mr. WALKER, the author of “‘ The 
Original,’’ was an excellent specimen of a gour- 
mand. He describes a good dinner at his club 
which consisted of half a dozen oysters, a wa- 
ter-soutchie of flounders with brown bread and 
butter, a grouse with French beans to follow, a 
bottle of claret, and then a cup of coffee. 
THACKERAY used to say that the above was 
the best dinner a man could have, only he sub- 
stituted fresh herrings for flounders, 

—Colonel LEET, whose name seems to have 
been mentioned of late in connection with the 
profitable ‘‘ general order” business of the cus- 
tom-house in this city, was a message-boy in a 
telegraph-office at Pittsburg ten years ago. Sub- 
sequently he became a clerk in the Pennsyl- 
vania and Fort Wayne Railroad Company. At 
the breaking out of the war he joined the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade Battery, and was made ad- 
— and was afterward appointed on GRaNnT’s 
8 


—The literary claims of the four newly elected 
members of the French Academy are, with the 
exception of those of Em1e LiTtR#, rather slim. 
The Duke d’ Aumale is the author of an excelent 
history of the Princes of Condé, but it is loudly 
whispered in Paris that a well-known Orleanist 
historian had a large share in the production of 


the work. CAMILLE Rousset has written a 
learned { ingenious biography of Lovvors, 
the great Minister of War of Louis XIV. Vic- 


TOR DE LomEniIz is best known as the author of 
‘‘ Beaumarchais and his Times,’’ which has been 
translated into seven languages, and has been 
republished in this country by the Harpers. 
EmiLe Littrf, however, is not only the most 
eminent disciple of ComTz, but he is also the 
editor of that great dictionary of the French 
language which the most eminent critics of 
Europe rank even above the similar labors of 
the Brothers Grmim and Noan WessTER in 
German and English literature. Strange to 
say, Littr&’s claims were most energetically 
contested, and his election led to the resigna: 
tion of Bishop DuPANLOUP. 
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Shade for Night. Lamp, Figs. 1-3. 


Tuts shade is made of green silk, ornamented with crystal 
beads, and embroidered in half-polka stitch with green silk. 
The frame is made of bars of Spanish cane. For the latter 
make two hoops of two cane bars, each twenty-one inches and 
three-quarters lung, beveling off both ends of each bar an inch 
and three-quarters in length, in such a manner that when laid 
on each other they are both 
no thicker than the cane, 
In each of these ends bore 
several holes, and tie the 
bars together with silk of 
the color of the cane, draw- 
ing the thread through the 
holes, Next cut ten bars, 
each eight inches and seven- 
eighths long, bore a hole in 
each bar at a distance of 
an inch and seven-eighths 
from each end, cut the up- 
per end in a point a quarter 
of an inch in length, and 
slide on a small wooden mould on which green silk is wound. 
Bevel the under end of each bar slightly. Bend the ends of 
the bars outward, observing Fig. 1 (to make the cane pliable 
soak it in hot water for several minutes). Take five cane bars 
four inches long, bevel the upper end of each bar half an inch, 
and the other end an inch and seven-eighths in length, the lat- 
ter in such a manner that the bar ends quite flat, and bore a 
hole in this end at a distance of an inch and a quarter from the 
point. Trim each bar on 
the upper point, which is 
coated with gum, with but- 
ton moulds on which green 
silk is wound, as shown by 
the illustration. ‘To do this, 
first set on a wadding pad 
covered with green silk, on 
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mould on the bar 
from the underend. Each 
of the bars thus ornament- 
ed is fastened between two 
longer bars by means of 
fine wire, which is slipped 
through the holes and then 
fastened. In order that 
every three bars may come 
close together, cut out a 
small piece in the two lon- 
ger bars at the point where 
they come on the beveled 
sides of the short bar. The 
bars thus joined are fast- 
ened by means of fine wire 
to the two cane hoops made 
previously, having first 
bored five holes at reguiar 
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intervals ineach hoop. For the 
shade cut from Fig. 27, Sup- 
plement, five equal parts of 
double green silk; on the 
upper layer of each part 
work the embroidery 
in half-polka stitch 
with green sad- 
dler’s silk as in- 


dicated on 
the pattern, 
and button- 
hole stitch 
the double material 
on both sides and 
on the under scal- 
loped édge. Work the stars shown 
by Fig. 1 on white lace with small 
and large crystal beads. Fig. 2 
shows such a star in full size, and 
Fig. 3 shows how to work it. Be- 
fore sewing on the beads mark the 
direction of the points of the star 
on the lace with thread, which is 
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Fig. 1.—Suapre ror Nicut Lamp. 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. XIL, Fig. 27. 
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Fig. 1.—Work-Bac witH CHENILLE 
EMBROIDERY. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XL., Fig. 26. 


Fig. 1.—Borper ror HaNDKERCHIEF.—VENETIAN EMBROIDERY.—QUARTER SECTION. 


Fig. 2.—Crystat Beap Star ror Lamp 
Suape.—Fo tt Size.—[See Fig. 3.] 
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afterward ripped: out_again (see the coarse white thread on Fig, 8). 
The first row of beads is worked at a distance of one row of holes 
from the thread referred to; the illustration shows the manner of 
sewing on the threads of the lace foundation, and how one bead is 
taken up with each stitch. For the sake of clearness, the thread 
with whicli the beads are sewed on is shown dark, and one-half of 
the first row is shown without beads. At the extremity of each 
point, after working the last 
bead stitch, work -one cross 
stitch without a bead; on Fig. 
3 the point where the needle is 
inserted for this stitch is mark- 
ed @, and the point where the 
needle is drawn out X. Large 
cut beads are sewed on in the 
middle and on the outer edge 
of each star. Baste the fin- 
ished star figures on the silk 
as indicated on Fig. 27, but- 
ton-hole stitch them on the silk 
along the outer edge, and cut 
away the projecting lace on the 
button-holé stitched edge. 
Through the-holes on the upper edge of the frame slip a piece of 

medium-sized wire, bend it in scallops between the bars of the frame 

to suit the upper edge of Fig. 27, and on each scallop of the wire 

fasten one of the silk pieces of the shade, laying the upper edge of 

the material over the wire on the outside, and sewing it fast. For 
the bead fringe which trims the upper edge of the shade fasten, 

first, underneath the wire one row of crystal beads, then fasten the 
thread to the first bead of 

this row, take up eighteen 
string beads, one large bead, 

and again eighteen string 
beads, draw the thread from 
right to left through the 
third following bead of the 
upper row, in do- 
ing which a loop 
is formed; take 
up the same num- 
ber of beads, wind 
the bead thread 
once. about the 
loop made previ- 
ously, draw the 
thread through 
the third following bead of 
the upper row, and continue 
in thismanner. Now fasten 
onthe frame, above thefringe, 
loops of fine wire covered 
with green silk, as shown 
by Fig. 1, and on the under 
scalloped edge of the shade 
set grelots of large and small 
beads. On the wire at the 
intersecting points of the 
bars wind green silk braid, 
the ends of which are orna- 
mented with tassels of green 
silk and beads. 








Fig. 5.—Broap Burron-nore 
Stitch EpcGe with Picor Scat- 
Lop FoR Borver, Fie. 1, 
MAGNIFIED. 
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Work-Bag with Che- 
nille Embroidery, 
Figs. 1-3. 
4,—Burton-HoLe Stircu Bar Tus work-bag is made 
wit Picor Scat- 
LOP FOR BorveER, 
Fic. 1.—Srconp 
DETAIL. 
MacGnirieD. 
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Fig. 7.—Epee or Borper, Fic. 1. 
MAGNIFIED. 


of canvas, ornamented with black and 

blue chenille, gold braid, and black 
and yellow silk. Ruches and 

bows of blue silk ribbon and 
blue silk tassels complete 
the bag. For the bag cut 

of coarse canvas _and 
blue silk four pieces 
each from Fig. 
26, Supplement. 
Work the em- 


broidery on 
the canvas, ob- 
serving the full-sized 
illustration, Fig.. 2, 
baste on the gold braid at reg- 
ular intervals, and on it stretch 
long stitches of black saddler’s 
silk. Between the rows of 
braid work the chenille em- 
broidery as shown by the illus- 
tration ; the point marked + on 


owe 2 




















Fig. 8. —FounDATION FOR Worx-Bac.—NETTING 
DARNED WITH CHENILLE.—FULL SIZE. 
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Fig. 2 shows where to insert the needle for the next stitch, and the point marked 
@ shows where to draw it out. At both sides of the gold braid work a row of 
long back stitches with corn-colored silk. After finishing the embroidery, baste 
net and lining on these pieces, and join the four separate parts each from 42 to 
43 and from 48 to 44 in such a manner that all the edges of the seams come be- 
tween the material and the lining. Run the edges of the material together on 
the upper edge of the bag. For the upper part of the bag cut a straight strip 
of silk thirty-six inches long and nine inches wide, join the ends, and hem the 
top an inch and a quar- 
ter wide, and the bottom 
a quarter of an inch wide. 
Make a shirr in the up- 
per hem, and through it 
run two pieces of silk 
cord crosswise, which are 
ornamented with bows 
as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Then overseam 
this part to the lower 
part of the bag, and or- 
nament the lower part 
with ruches, bows, and 
tassels as shown by the 
illustration. Instead of 
the chenille embroidery, 
the bag may be 
worked like the 
foundation given 
on Fig.3; this foun- 
dation is worked 
in straight netting 
with filling silk on 
a mesh three-fifths 
of an inch in cir- 
cumference, and is 
darned with che- 
nille as shown 
by the illus- 
tration. 


Border for 
Handker- 
chiefs.—Ve- * 
netian Em- 
broidery, 
Figs. 1-7, 
Sce illustrations 
on page 172. 

‘THE em- 
broidery of this border is 
worked on a foundation of 
fine linen or cambrie with 
embroidery cotton, and the 
lace stitches are worked with 
fine thread. For the em- 
broidery transfer the design 
shown by Fig. 1, which only 
gives a quarter section of the 
border, to linen, baste the 
material on the latter, and 
run the outlines of the de- 
sign figures ; the broader aid 



































Maroon Crotn Hoop. 


For pattern and Soocrtation see Supplement, 
No. XVIIL., Figs. 36-38, 


Witt 


Fig. 1.—Pinx Satin Evenine SiiPPER 
witH Pink Sirk Bow. 








Fig. 1.—Wnuire Campric Kitcnen Apron.—BAck. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIX., Figs. 39-41. 
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o. XVL, Figs. 32 and 33. 


Fig. 2.—Pine Si1x Surprer 


Bow witH EneiisH Em- 
BROIDERY.—[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and design see Sup- 
plement, No. XIIL, Fig. 28. 








Casumere Hoop with VELvET AND Lace Tr 
For ny and description see Supplement, 


Fig. 3.—Satin Bripat Siiprer, with Bow or 
Rippon, BLonDeE, AND ORANGE BLOossoms, 


x 


IMMING, 


more heavily raised parts, however, are underlaid with chain stitches as shown 
by Fig. 2. New work the button-hole stitch bars with picot scallops between 
the design figures, and the picot scallops on the outer edges of the design figures. 
To make these button-hole stitch bars, first stretch the thread back and forth 
between the two design figures that are to be joined, cover the double thread 
only partly as shown by Fig. 3, then, in order to form the picot scallop, draw the 
thread, as shown by the same illustration, through one of the button-hole stitches 
previously worked, and cover the thread loop thus formed closely with button- 
hole stitches ; in doing this, 
however, form a picot at 
regular intervals, twisting 
the working thread tightly, 
and letting it stand for a 
small loop close underneath 
the corresponding button- 
hole stitch (see Fig. 4). 
The picot scallops on the 
outer edges of the design 
figures are worked in a sim- 
ilar manner (see Fig. 5). 
Button-hole stitch the run 
outlines closely, and edge 
several of the small leaves 
that are worked in cross 
seam, and the veins of the 


larger leaves, with half- 
polka stitch. Having also 
worked the button-hole 


stitched rings and the lace 
stitches, observing Fig. 1, 
separate the em- 
broidery from the 
linen, and on the 
latter baste the 
next part of the 
foundation, so 
that in continuing 
the design the de- 
sign figure on the 
left crosswise edge 
of Fig. 1 thus 
comes on the fig- 
ure of the right 


crosswise edge. 
After finishing the 
embroid 
Gray CasumerE Hoop. ater he pane 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVII. 
Fig aes i ’ ’ underneath the 





button-hole stitch 

bars and lace stitches, and on the 
outer edge of the border, and 
edge the handkerchief all around 
with woven picots. Instead of 
these, the edge trimmings shown 
by Fig. 6 or Fig. 7 may be used. 
Evening and Bridal Slip- 
pers with Bows, Figs. 1-3. 
Figs. 1 and 2.—Pinx Satin 
Eveninec Sxiipper with EM- 
BROIDERED Bow. This slipper 
is trimmed with ruffles on the 
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Fig. 2.—Wuite Campric Kitcoen Apron.—FRonrt. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIX., Figs. 39-41. 





Fig. 3.—Percatr Apron For Girt From 9 TO 11 YEARS OLD, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, Na, XX,, Figs. 42 and 43, 


Figs. 1-3.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S APRONS. 
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u aud with a bow of pink silk in front. 

ame end bow are eyar snares “ve _— 
embroidery with pink silk. Fort w, whic 
Fig. 2 shows er 10 to one-half of the fall size, 
cut of pink silk five pieces from Fig. 28, Supple- 
ment, button-hole stitch these pieces in scallops 
as indicated on the pattern, ornament them in 
English embroidery, and pleat them, bringing 
x on @. Cut also five pieces of silk a quarter 
of an inch smaller all around than Fig. 28, Sup- 
plement, and which are embroidered and ar- 
ranged in pleats to correspond with the larger 
leaves, Sew all the pieces on a stiff lace foun- 
dation as shown by Fig. 2, and in the middle 
of the bow set a small button covered with pink 
silk, For the ruffle cut a straight strip ef pink 
silk an inch and three-quarters wide, button- 
hole stitch it in scallops on both sides, ornament 
it in English embroidery, and gather it three- 

uarters of an inch from one side by means of 
oa dress cord. Turn down the narrow head- 
ing of the ruffle, sew the ruffle on the upper 
edge of the slipper as shown by Fig. 1, and set 
the bow on in front. 

Fig, 3.—Wurre Satis Bripat SiipPER WITH 
Bow or Rrsson, Bionpe, anp Oranct Bios- 
soms. ‘This slipper is trimmed on the upper 
edge with white blonde an inch and a quarter 
wide, and a ruche of white satin ribbon three- 
quarters of an inch wide, as shown by the illus- 
tration. For the bow on the front of the slip- 
per cut a small three-cornered foundation of 
white stiff lace, and on both side edges of this, 
beginning at one corner, set a ruffle of white 
satin ribbon seven-eighths of an inch wide, which 
is edged on one side with white blonde, and box- 

leated closely on the other. The seam made 
CG sewing on these ruffles is covered with two 
rows of gathered blonde, which are set on with 
their straight edges turned toward each other. 
In the middle of the foundation set a bow of 
white satin ribbon an inch wide and a spray of 
orange blossoms (see illustratian). 








THE FOOT-PRINT IN THE SNOW. 


Heavy and white the cold snow lay, 

As, nearing my cottage one winter day, 

I saw by the porch a foot-print small, 

A bare little foot-print, toes and all, 
Pressed—ah, so wearily !—into the snow, 
As if the wee beggar no further could go. 
“Poor little homeless waif!” I thought; 
But the fleeting sympathy came to naught— 
For pity may fall from a heart that’s gay 
As lightly as snow-flakes melting away. 
Bright little faces, and hands rosy-warm, 
Waited to welcome me out of the storm. 


Closing the door, in a joyous glow, 

I chided the children for crowding me so— 

The glad little witches! as sunny and bless'd 

As ever a home-coming mother caressed. 

Then I caught up the youngest, unnoticed before, 
My sweet little Mabel, who sat on the floor. 

“Why, darling! How’s this?” I cried, in surprise; 
* Barefooted!” The little one lifted her eyes; 
They were brimming with. tears; her cheek, too, 


‘ was wet. 

“Oh, my feet!” she sobbed. “‘ What has hurt them, 
my pet?” 

“Why, mamma—to see how it felt, you know— 

I just went and stood out there in the snow.” 


That was all. But while fondling and making them 


warm— 

The dear little feet that had tempted the storm— 

And putting on soft little stocking and shoe, 

A feeling of sudden remorse pierced me through. 

O God! can you pardon? How soon I forgot 

When I thought ’twas a beggar-child passed by my 
cot! 

“T can see it all now!” I cried in my soul— 

“The lifetime of blindness, the slow-coming dole, 

The pale-blossomed pity that never bore fruit. 

Dear God, I will tear it away, branch and root!” 

Love teaches at last. Their hurt now I know— 

The bare little foot-prints we see in the snow! 





MRS. GREY’S TWO DREAMS. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


HERE was some difference existing one day, 

a few years since, between two homes with- 

in the limits of this great city. One was the 

home of Marian Vandecker ; the other was that 

of Kate Grey. One was almost all that wealth 

could make it; the other was only not every 
thing that poverty could make it. 

The Vandecker house was an old one, for 
the Vandecker family was an old one. Estates 
on either side of the antique mansion had been 
purchased a generation ago, and wings to the 
main house had been built thereon ; then one of 
the wings had been occupied while architects and 
an army of workmen had rebuilt the main house ; 
and thus, like the old laird’s hose that had been 
darned out of existence and into it again, it never 
could be precisely called a new house, and so it 
was boasted of as an old one—and if so far back 
as a couple of hundred years the Vandeckers had 
such residences as that, what mighty folk must 
the Vandeckers have been ! 

But nobody could have wished away the 
Vandeckers’ pomps and vanities who looked on 
Marian of the name. Narrowness and want 
would have ill become that superb beauty of 
hers: that regal stature, that moulded grace, 
and that face, blossom-soft and fair, crowned 
with its wealth of yellow hair. Those carpets, 
elastic as hill-side moss, were made for just such 
feet as hers to press; those cushions could not 
have throned a queen more fitly; all scenes and 
climates might send tribute to her as on those 
painted walls through which she moved ; and the 
servants who did her bidding, silence-shod and 
perfectly, could have done it, you would have 
said, for the love of looking on her face—a face 
which there was always more or less of a gath- 
ering in the neighborhood to gaze at when the 
famous white Vandecker horses were brought 
round to the door, since her beauty was as well 
known in the city as her wealth. 

But as for Kate Grey—perhaps she was in the 





knot of people who paused to stare at the other; 
certainly no one paused to stare at her, 'thread- 
bare, thin to emaciation, and with an old veil 
twisted round the shabby hat and the head so that 
no one could have caught a glimpse of the hair, 
as marvelous in every golden line of it as Marian 
Vandecker’s was. And her home—home was a 
sad word for such a place—a bare-floored attic 
room, where her mother and herself kept the life 
in them by means of a sewing-machine, left 
from their general wreck, and with which they 
made tucked skirts for a dry-goods house—six 
tucks, five seams, hem, band, and button-hole, 
for forty cents a dozen! They paid for their one 
room ; they wore their old clothes; they seldom, 
even in the winter, had a fire; they lived on some- 
thing they called crackers and something they 
called tea; they sewed so late that often the 
needle went more by feeling than by sight, and 
they had been so desperate that once they snatch- 
ed the gleam of a passing torch-light pzocession 
in order to run their seams. I don’t know what 
they had to make any lightening of their liver ; 
no pleasures, certainly, either of soul or sense, 
unless you count it pleasure that they could gut 
any work at all to do, and that they could do it. 
They had absolutely nothing to look forward to : 
it was only a breathless race between them and 
starvation. But they bore it—they had borne it 
for three years; for old heroic blood was the 
blood of the Greys. 

Poor Mrs. Grey, whose home had been one of 
the easy homes of our so-called middle-class 
comfort—her husband the master and owner of 
a foreign-going vessel—had lost home and hus- 
band and fortune in the capture of the ship her 
husband sailed by the Shenandoah ; and her hus- 
band, having been set adrift with others in the 
long-boat, had never come to shore. She had 
been alone in the world when he married her and 
brought her to this country ; she had not a fnend 
of whom she could ask relief in the destitute 
state in which she found herself when waking 
from the prostration occasioned by the blow and 
the long suspense. Disposing of her furniture 
and valuables, and coming to the city with the 
idea that there was always work for those who 
wanted it, she had failed to find pupils, had fail- 
ed to find a market for her probably valueless 
drawings, had failed to obtain a housekeeper’s 
or a matron’s situation, and had at length found 
nothing but this sewing, which has sustained 
her after a fashion for some three years, though 
growing constantly from bad to worse, until there 
seemed no further step for her and her child to 
take, unless it were into the almshouse or the 
grave. And all the time the bitterest drop in 
her cup was the consciousness of the. mental 
blank in which her child was growing up—for 
Kate was almost sixteen now, and for three 
years she had never opened a book. 

Nevertheless, in the long evenings as they sat 
together in the dark, or as they lay in bed for 
warmth, the mother had clothed what knowl- 
edge she had herself as picturesquely and invit- 
ingly as possible to her, and given the lore to 
Kate, who eagerly accepted it, and with a quick 
instinct made it all her own; for she had a pride 
that hungered after her old place in life natu- 
rally, and she knew that ignorance was some- 
thing which must bar her out forever; and often 
she speut a penny for 3 paper when she would 
not have spent it for bread. They lived in 
this half-hoping and half-hopeless state. What 
dreams the young girl had I can not say. The 
mother had two, I know. One was that some- 
body—allured by that yellow hair of Kate’s, and 
by all the possibilities of future beauty in that 
thin face which generous diet might cover with 
dimples and color, as it used to be when she was 
a little child—might take her and afford her the 
education whose lack made the sorrowful wom- 
an grind her very teeth in misery: it seemed so 
exquisitely degrading that her husband’s daugh- 
ter should be as untaught as any beggar-girl 
upon the street. And the other dream was one 
with which she went to sleep, and with which 
she woke up—woke crying in the night: a dream 
that the long-boat had been picked up by some 
Pacific whaler, some craft which should set the 
castaways ashore at a place whence one of them, 
at least, could labor back to home and her. ‘To 
home! She pictured again the home that they 
might have—the rest, the peace of it, the joy. 
She would start as if she saw him at that mo- 
ment cdming in the door, bright-haired and smil- 
ing, the sunbeam that he was. And then the 
wild certainty that it was impossible, that three 
years destroyed hope, and that even if he came 
he could never find her now in the poverty be- 
neath which she was buried, would sweep over 
her in a wave of fresh grief as cruel as the wave 
that she had so many times seen in her mind as 
it washed him down to death in its dark depth. 
Sometimes these bursts of sorrow sickened her; 
then the work became impossible; she would 
faint in the attempt, and then there seemed noth- 
ing but the end of all before them ; for what could 
Kate’s slender fingers do alone? But presently, 
as if stung by desperation, she would be up again, 
and then the treadle flew, the wheel went round, 
and button-holes and bands grew out of the cloth 
once more as if her hands were a conjurer’s— 
for only those women who have been dogged by 
death know how fast the hands can fly in the 
effort for escape. 

There was, in fact, only one thing that gave 
Mrs. Grey any pleasure, any comfort, now: it 
was when, during the single hour that the sun 
lay in the room, Kate stole the time swiftly to 
comb out those yellow locks of hers, and stood 
sparkling in the sunshine half a moment for her 
mother to smile at her. And what locks they 
were! not curly, but with a loose, wavy fiw, 
like great, slow ripples—a sort of electric life in 
every thread of the spun gold too—gold that fell 
in thick, showering handfuls of hair five feet long, 
till, as she stood there in the light, you could see 
that it exactly touched her feet. 





“They have always had such hair in the fam- 
ily,” sighed her mother—‘ all the women, your 
father said, for generations back. Oh me! oh 
me! What good is it to you now?” 

** That heavenly faced woman that I told you 
of, mamma—Van—Van—oh, Vandecker, they 
said—she had hair exactly like it; perhaps not 
quite so long or thick, but just the color, if you like 
thatso much. It is pretty, isn’t it? But I nev- 
er thought so until I saw it round that face of 
hers as she was getting into her carriage. Oh, 
mamma! it was a perfect cloud of gold, she 
dressed it so, all in a fluff and mist. And then 
those eyés, mamma, that rose-color, that smile! 
I thought if I were a man I shouldn’t hesitate to 
let her wheels roll over me if it would do her 
any good. What if you should carry home the 
work next time, and go round that way and see 
it?” 

But Mrs. Grey had no heart to go into the 
street. She did not take her poverty in any but 
a weak-minded way, and it was Kate now who 
stood between her and the world, as once it had 
been her husband. And as Kate herself that 
day took home the great bundle of work, and re- 
ceived the scanty pay, she saw the white Van- 
decker horses standing before the next-door to 
her employer’s, a hair-dresser’s. ‘‘'Talk of an- 
gels!” said Kate; and remembering the conver- 
sation with her mother, she half stayed her foot 
to glance in, if perchance she might be refreshed 
with the beautiful face of Marian Vandecker 
once again; but no such face was there—only a 
stiff old duenna came out and drove away, and 
all*the satisfaction that Kate received was the 
view of an array of long tresses in the window, 
one of which, she saw, was labeled at the price 
of two hundred dollars, ‘‘It isn’t so long as 
mins,” said Kate. ‘‘'To think,” she laughed 
softly to herself—for neither want nor work can 
extinguish the light-heartedness of youth—‘“‘ that 
I am wearing two hundred dollars’ worth of hair 
on my head!” and she went home quite gayly. 

There was no time to lose, though, looking in 
shop windows: the daylight was too precious. 
The weather grew cold, the nights long; not a 
moment must be wasted if they hoped to get ei- 
ther fire or light for any of the December dark- 
ness—the object for which they laid by every 
penny that could be spared from the task of keep- 
ing them alive. Still—it was, perhaps, ignoble, 
but the hungry system of the child took her 
there—Kate always did waste a moment going 
through a street a trifle longer than the short-cut, 
because it led her by some great hotel kitchens 
where all the air was savory with roast and boil- 
ed. The rich scents seemed to feed her; she 
went on better satisfied—a little ashamed, it may 
be, and yet half wishing her mother would come 
out with her by night and pass the place, though 
then, perhaps, the banqueting would all be over. 

But when the December nights came Mrs. 
Grey was ill again, shaking with neuralgic pains 
contracted in the cold, and aggravated by the 
constant torture of her pride, her poverty, her 
apprehension. The money that was meant for 
lights melted away for laudanum and oil, and 
mustard and vinegar. There was nobody to 
work but Kate, and even her work had to be 
suspended while her mother was crazed with 
pain and needed the friction of her hand. Starved 
and shivering, half distracted with fear herself, 
the poor child did not know which way to turn. 
And when at length she found her mother in a 
high fever, with her incoherent words running 
together in a delirium, she disobeyed all the old 
injunctions about dishonesty and debt, and ran 
wildly for the first doctor she could find, though 
she had not the least idea how the man was ever 
to be paid. And when the doctor came, the 
things he ordered were an utter impossibility, for 
now there was nothing left in the purse even for 
food or fire. But after the doctor went he came 
back over the old stairs, and, opening the door 
gently, saw Kate standing in the middle of the 
room, and wringing her hands in a silent horror. 
‘*Why, how is this?” he said. And as she 
turned quickly, all that coiled hair fell down 
about her, rolling to her knees, to her feet, and 
the daily sunbeam, entering at the window just 
then, transfixed her as if it wrought a miracle: 
not of beauty—no, that thin, agonized face had 
no trait of fleshly beauty—but face, form, hair, 
all shone in a sort of spiritual splendor, like an 
apotheosis out of that squalor; while suddenly, 
as she saw the doctor's glance linger on that 
golden fall of hair, the thought of its value flash- 
ed across her mind, the thought of parting with 
it occurred to her for the first time, and a smile 
kindled at her lips and irradiated all her face, 
till, for the passing moment, she was beautiful 
indeed. Only a moment—one of those flying 
seasons, 80 swift, so evanescent, that you would 
doubt if they had really been at all if their in- 
delible impression did not remain—and then it 
was only a young physician asking a young girl 
if she did not need other help than professional. 

It is idle to say that beauty will not win its 
way like a sunbeam where nothing else could go, 
and that the benevolent and gallant instincts are 
not oftener roused to action in favor of the lovely 
than of the ugly face. For that sudden second 
of time had worked upon the doctor after a fash- 
ion whose strength and vividness could do noth- 
ing but increase. Not that the patient's case 
had more interest than before, when he pro- 
nounced it a simple thing easily cured; not that 
he saw any thing alluring in this pauper before 
him, now that the miraculous moment was 
passed—he, a young aristocrat of science, cra- 
dled and reared in wealth and luxury, practicing 
his profession for its pleasure, and among the poor 
for the opportunities of research that it gave— 
he, the preferred lover of Marian Vandecker ; but 
it seemed to him that all at once he had seen an 
angel in the room, and now it was gone again. 

**No, no,” said Kate, in answer to his words. 
‘*T thank you. Perhaps to-morrow, but to-day 
we are expecting all we need.” 








He had scarcely disappeared when the old hat 
and shawl were thrown on, a neighbor asked to 
sit for half an hour with the sick woman, who 
was quiet now beneath the blessed influence of 
the hypodermic injection of morphine in her 
arm, and Kate was flying to the hair-dresser's— 
by means of whose window she had learned the 
value of her own chevelure. 

On arriving at the place, accustomed only to 
the patronage of the rich, Kate did not feel that 
she received any embarrassing amount of defer- 
ence, certainly; but she had come for business 
not for attention, and on being told that the 
proprietor was out, quietly said she would wait 
for him, and asked if it was expected he would 
be gone long. But the young princess who con- 
descended to spend her leisure hours among the 
chignons tossed her own chignon for all reply, 
and Kate helped herself to a seat and waited. - 

She had discreetly taken a place in the-lower 
part of the elegant sales-room, where only a cur- 
tain behind her separated her from the mir- 
ror-lined dressing-room beyond, and from the 
work-women and their audible voices—evidently 
wife and daughters of the proprietor. While she 
sat listlessly, and with all her senses wrapped in 
the one sense of listening for the proprietor's 
feet, an oiled and curled individual entered, after 
a boy laden to his eyes with pasteboard boxes, 
which he took and opened, one by one, and then 
went behind the curtain with his arms fringed 
with as many light, long tresses as if he had been 
rifling Blue-beard’s closet, and with one tiny clip 
of brighter hue than all the rest between his 
thumb and finger; and though no one took the 
trouble to tell Kate it was Monsieur Narcisse 
himself, she imagined it could be no other, and 
her heart rose in her throat; for he had life or 
death in his gift, she felt. 

“‘T am in despair!” cried M. Narcisse, as the 
curtain hid him—cried in that dialect and accent 
with which the well-tanght Parisian was presumed 
by him to speak our tongue—a dialect superim- 
posed upon a foundation of solid Yankee. ‘‘ We 
have nothing to please; we, with our assortment 
of the best! It is an impossible tint. Look at 
it! People are not born with it twice in a thou- 
sand years. It deadens the gold; it puts out 
sunshine. I must send to Germany by the first 
steamer. Put it in the orders, Cerise. Ah! if 
one could send the sample by cable! If she had 
suffered her fever in the city, such a suit of hair 
had been saved, every hair worth money; but 
in the country, the idiotic country, parbleu! they 
must needs give it to the birds to build their 
nests! And Mees Vandecker will have to wait six 
weeks before she has a hair to her head—bare as 
the back of your hand, that head, new when the 
season goes to commence.” 

Miss Vandecker—her fever—her yellow hair 
—gone; the little man’s words seemed to take 
life before Kate’s eyeg like caricatures of notes 
of music that you have seen jumping up and 
down the staff. She sprang to her feet and left 
the shop, without a glance at the supercilious 
damsel at the show-case, and found herself upon 
the steps of the Vandecker mansion as if she 
had flown there. ‘‘I wish to see Miss Van- 
decker,” she said to the great footman who, 
plastered with silver dollars, opened the door to 
her. ‘‘Say that I came from M. Narcisse.” 

““Oh!” cried a voice from above. ‘Show 
the young woman up directly, Morris;” and 
another footman took charge of her, and led her 
through a magnificence of hall and staircase— 
that she remembered afterward like something 
she had read of but not seen, since she was aware 
of none of it now—till she stood trembling before 
a quiet old lady, a prim abigail, and the heavenly 
faced young woman of whose loveliness she had 
told her mother; quite as heavenly faced now— 
for M. Narcisse had hardly told the truth about 
her, since a flossy margin of hair round the fore- 
head had been left, and the rest of her head was 
covered with a picturesque-looking scarf of 
straw-colored silk, whose long fringed ends lay 
upon her shoulders as she leaned back languidly 
among the Indian cashmere draperies of her 
chair, her eyes half closed over a novel. 

“Your errand, young woman?” asked the 
abigail, in a tone which brought Kate to herself ; 
and without delay she took off the old hat with 
its twisted blue veil, and, giving the immense 
coil beneath a dextrons flirt with her hand, the 
shower of it fell down round her in a great golden 
ripple to the floor. 

“¢T was in the hair-dresser’s when he returned,” 
she said, simply, looking at Miss Vandecker, who 
had waked from her languor with a cry of rapt- 
ure. ‘I heard him say it would be six weeks 
before he could receive the hair you wanted from 
Germany. I came to see if mine would answer. 
Its price is two hundred dollars.” 

“You really want to part with such hair as 
that ?” asked the elder lady. 

“T shall be glad to do so,” answered Kate. 

“<T am afraid it is too hard a thing—” 

“Oh, mamma! mamma! What a chance! 
What hair! You could not tell it from mine!” 
cried Miss Marian. ‘¢ What fortune! Send 
the carriage round.for Narcisse at once, Agnes. 
Don’t lose a moment. Do you hear? © I think, 
though,” she said, apparently remembering her- 
self, and recovering her weary, half-inditferent 
air as Agnes left the room, ‘‘ that you ask a very 
high price. It is long, to be sure, and a rare 
color; but one hundred would be high for it. 
And she lifted her eyes to the tears glittering on 
the cheek of the painted Magdalen that was 
framed in the dead-gold panel above the mantel, 
in whose warm marble the flames of the soft wood 
fire played again. ‘‘ Still, I am willing to give 
that,” she resumed, bringing back her gaze to 
the threadbare thing whose like had never been 
between those satin-hung walls before; ‘‘and I 
have a great many old dresses—not old, you 
know, or soiled at all—that you might choose 
from for the rest.” 

Kate looked at her, amazed a moment—that 
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girl on her bed of roses! ‘Your dresses would 
not be of any use to me, Miss Vandecker, She 
4. . “The money, just now, I must have. 

“You must be very grasping,” said Miss 
Marian, adjusting the carved malachite cameos 
upon her creamy wrists with as much precision 
as though she were in some grand guest-chamber. 
“You forget that I shall have to pay Narcisse 
twice as much more, probably, for weaving it.” 

That was true, Kate thought. ‘The switches 
she had seen labeled in the window were all 
made up. Doubtless the work entered into the 
price. ‘‘I am parting with the only thing of 
value that I have,” said she then, after a little, 
‘to keep myself alive, and my mother, who is 
sick. But you may pay me what you think the 
hair is worth.” __ . 

“¢Qne hundred dollars, then. Nobody ever 
heard of such a price!’ Why, the French girls 
sell theirs for twenty. Heigh-ho!” with a yawn 
that the lifted hand turned into a blaze of dia- 
monds. ‘‘Is your mother sick? Agnes can 
give you some jelly for her.” ee 

“Thank you. It is unnecessary,” said Kate. 

“Oh, just as you please. Agnes! Where is 
Agnes? Never here when she’s wanted! _Mam- 
ma, I do wish you would put down that tiresome 
paper and touch the bell. Oh, here you are! 
Get your shears, Agnes, and clip this—this 
young woman’s hair—as close as possible. It 
js beautiful hair, after all—finer than mine, isn’t 
it, Agnes ?” 

“Oh yes, miss ! 
the maid. 

“I don’t care. It’s mine now,” said the mis- 
tress. ‘* Really; mamma, it is the greatest luck ! 
For [couldn’t possibly have kept my return from 
Lucius all that time. Now Narcisse and his 
family shall sit up all night to cleanse and weave 
it—they’ll do any thing for money—and when 
Lucius comes in in the morning, there I shall 
be! At least, { mean,” she cried, turning so 
suddenly that Kate started, ‘‘if you can assure 
me it is not dyed or bleached or any thing.” 

“Tt is honest hair, Miss Vandecker,” said 
Kate, with a quivering lip, looking at her out of 
the aureole of gold, while the lady readjusted the 
scarf that in her excitement had half fallen off 
her head. 

“That is right. Now, Agnes! But stop. 
Oh, mamma, you don’t suppose it is possible— 
What did you say ailed your mother? Small- 
pox, or typhus, or—” 

“Neuralgia!” said Kate, indignantly, and only 
half choking down her wrath. 

“You don’t bring any recommendation—” 

‘“*If you don’t wish for my hair, Miss Van- 
decker—” Kate began, but recollecting her abso- 
lute need of the money, she paused. 

““Narcisse will boil and purify it, Marian,” 
said her mother, somewhat disapprovingly, and 
returning to her paper. ‘It can be no worse 
hair than a dead woman's, at all events.” 

“Well, if you think so—” Her white finger 
poised on her beautiful lips, as she stood hes- 
itatingly. in doubt of the safety of it, and yet 
unwilling to lose sight of the hair. ‘‘I don’t 
know— Cut close to the head, Agnes!” And 
the young lady, no longer languid, but quite fired 
with the thing, lifted a thick lock and put the 
shears under it herself, so that the cold steel 
touched the skin, singing the while, half to her- 
self and half to the others : 

“The locks of six princesses 

be my a fee ; 
Then hey, bonny boat, and ho, bonny boat, 
Who comes to marry me?’” 


And twice as long!” said 


But Agnes held the shears suspended. 

“ You will leave her enough to cover the head, 
Miss Marian?” said she. ‘‘ An inch or so?” 

‘Certainly, Agnes,” said the elder lady. 

“*Certainly not, mamma!” 

‘*My dear, it will make too little difference to 
you, and too much to her.” 

. “But every inch counts, mamma, in false 
air!” 

“You are too keen, my child. Shingle it, 
Agnes.” Which Agnes proceeded at once to do. 

But as that first lock fell into the hands of 
Miss Marian, standing ready to receive it, Kate’s 
lips parted in a sudden wail, and the tears she 
had been restraining gushed in a torrent. 

“Oh, really!” said Miss Marian. ‘I do de- 
clare! If [had known you felt that way— Why 
in the world do you want to make it so uncom- 
fortable to every body ?” 

“*Oh, I beg your pardon,” said Kate. ‘‘ In- 
deed L do. That is all.” For the first stroke of 
those scissors had seemed to her like that of the 
shears of fate; and the loss of friends, fortune, 
home, happiness—all were a thousand times em- 
phasized to her in the fall of that one lock of 
hair. She endured the rest without flinching, 
rose when it was done and Agnes had lifted away 
the towels, took her money, thanked the young 

uty, the customary adornments of whose né- 
gligé seemed to her unused eyes such fabulous 
splendor, bowed to the elder lady, and left theroom 
without a glance at the mirror, pausing only in 
the hall below to adjust the hat and veil which 
threatened now to blind and suffocate her more 
teally than her rage and shame themselves did. 
A hand was laid upon her shoulder as she delay- 
ed there. It was the hand of Agnes. ‘‘ You 
are a brave girl,” said she—‘‘a good girl. If 
your mother is ever so poor and sick, she has you 
to be thankful for. Now you take this;” and 
she was trying to thrust another bank-bill into 
Kate’s hand. 

Kate turned and looked at her, with all her 
face aglow again. ‘The whole world was not the 
Vandecker world, then! ‘‘No,” said she, ‘I 

ve enough now. But you take this!” And 
she kissed Agnes’s mouth, and ran down the rest 
of the stairs too quickly for pursuit. 

_A hundred dollars in her hand! She could 
hardly’believe it. She had to take little looks at 
it as she went along. How much it meant! 
First, fire; then the doctor's prescriptions well 





for herself—yes, for herself, a hat! How im- 
patient she was to get home—it had been three 
half-hours’ absence at least, instead of one—to 
give her mother the medicine, to have her wake 
from her sleep sane again and almost well, so 
that she could know they had nearly a hundred 
dollars in their purse! What made them pre- 
tend at the office of the coal-yard to doubt her 
bill, to ask her where she got it—the Vandeck- 
ers would never have given her a bad bill ? Why 
did those great impudent policemen come in and 
lounge round and ‘stare at her while the clerk 
took the bill out to change it? How long he 
was gone! Had he made off with it? When 
he came back, after such an interminable while, 
and gave her the change, and begged her pardon 
that he had detained her so long, how fast her 
feet flew homeward! And then when at mid- 
night, a dozen long hours after she had returned 
and given her mother her medicine—standing 
behind her then with the old hat and veil still 
hiding the ruins—the mother waked, free from 
pain, and called her, and asked why a candle 
was burning, and saw the havoc that the shears 
had wrought, what a scene was that, with tears 
and cries and kisses, which came near bringing 
back the piercing pain again, till at last they 
slept together, never heeding the candle that 
was wasting and dripping to the socket! 

But in all her after-life of ease Kate Grey 
never knew a morning whose waking equaled 
that next one. She had learned to live in the 
present and look forward to no future, and now 
with this pledge of peace, for weeks at least, in 
hand, with her mother better and soon to be 
well again, what was there she could fear? She 
was as light-hearted and as happy as a girl of 
sixteen ought to be—there seemed to her to be 
nothing but blue sky and sunshine in the world! 

How clean the room was swept! how bright 
the stove was scoured! how gayly she ran in and 
out on her errands! ‘There was even a flower 
in the window, and a sprig of holly that had been 
given to her by the man of whom she bought a 
tiny steak for her mother—for it was close upon 
the Christmas season. And when the doctor 
came at noon Kate cried out from the sewing- 
machine: ‘*‘ See, doctor, it is you that have done 
all this! For if you had not looked at my hair, 
I should never have thought to sell it! ‘That is 
what I told you I was expecting!” 

** You have sold that wonderful hair!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Sold it! and feel as rich as the beautiful 
woman who bought it, and who probably has it 
on her head this moment, for Narcisse was to 
sit up all night to piait it for her,” she answered, 
familiar on the moment, as the good physician, 
by smile, by tone, by gesture, knows how to 
make one—familiar, too, because this unwonted 
happiness must bubble over upon some one, 

The doctor looked at her a moment; and 
while he looked some new, strange thought 
seemed suddenly to startle him. ‘‘A beautiful 
woman, you said. She must be beautiful if the 
woman whose hair she wears admits it!” the 
doctor answered, thoughtfully. ‘* Will you tell 
me who she was? I never saw but one woman 
with that colored hair before.” 

Certainly it was the vaguest and most un- 
shaped of fancies that clouded his imagination 
then—of the truth he could have no suspicion. 
It was not in his power to connect any idea of 
Marian Vandecker in her magnificence with this 
girl in her destitution. 

‘*Oh no, no, doctor!” said Kate, laughing; 
for she had a particle of sense left in all this 
épanouissement. ‘‘ ‘That. would be telling tales 
out of school. She was too good, to buy my 
hair, for me to betray her!” 

**Good!” cried the doctor’s patient from her 
chair and her new blanket-shawl. ‘* Do you call 
it good to beat you down half your price when 
you are selling her the hair of your head? To 
treat you like a flint? ‘To take your hair at all 
—so young, so poor, with nothing else—to take 
it at all!” 

‘* But, mamma dear, don’t feel so! She 
needed it more thanI do. She had had a fever, 
I tell you, and it had left her almost bald. And 
she had a lover, I believe—somebody called Lu- 
cius—and she was afraid to see him. And, in- 
deed, it might have ruined all her happiness if 
he had seen her as I did when the scarf fell off 
her head a moment. So you see it was to our 
mutual advantage all round.” 

** Don’t talk to me, Kate!” cried the mother ; 
for the doctor sat with his elbows on his knees 
arid his head in his hands, not heeding them ap- 
parently. ‘* My mind is as firm as Ailsa Craig 
uponit. It was a cruel thing to do in any wom- 
an, let alone one as rich as the Vandeckers are !” 

‘*It was Marian Vandecker, then?” said the 
doctor, looking up. ‘‘I could not have believed 
it ” 


‘Doctor! doctor!” said Kate, suddenly 
quenched, ‘‘ you must keep the secret.” 

‘*T am not likely to lose it,” said he, gloomily ; 
and his eyes sought the bare floor again, as if, 
with other things shut out, he could see more 
clearly the true vision of the radiant being who 
had trembled in his arms that morning, so blue- 
eyed, so rosy, that snowy forehead shining under 
such a cloud of gold, so perfect in her grand 
beauty, who had said to him, ‘‘ What fortune 
it was, Lucius, that I did not lose this hair of 
mine—this hair you love so much!” and had let 
him draw a tress of Kate Grey's hair across his 
throbbing lips. 

When he looked up again he made Kate, with 
an re. she could not resist, repeat to him 
every word, every action, of that hour in Marian 
Vandecker’s boudoir—the dress, the ornaments, 
the traits of all the women there, the scroll-work 
of the velvet on the floor, the pictures on the 








wall, the bronzes, the china, the pattern of the 
gold andirons on the hearth—till he could not 
have a doubt that all was true. 

** You said I had done you a service,” he mur- 
mured, and there was a hoarse quiver in his voice, 
soon controlled. ‘You have done me an infi- 
nitely greater one. You have waked me from a 
dream—a deceitful, delicious, poisonous dream. 
That woman, with her stony heart, her false 
tongue, her miser’s soul, is my cousin, and she 
would have been my wife if 1 had never heard 
this thing.” 

** Doctor!” 

**Tt is not pleasant,” said he, ‘‘to wake from 
such a dream as that. It is pain—pain as bad 
as neuralgia, madam. You have taken my pre- 
scription? Repeat the dose. You are almost 
well, I see. Courage; we will build you up. 
To-night I will come back and talk with you— 
or possibly to-morrow—talk about different work 
for you when you are quite restored; a better 
home; masters for this young lady; the things 
that people like you must once have had—” 

**Oh, God sent you tome!” cried Mrs. Grey. 
‘* And it can only be God that is bearing such 
a blow for you so—” Her hands trembled on her 
chair; she tried vainly to stand up. ‘Teachers for 
Kate—for her husband's child: one of those 
dreams of hers true! 

** But now—” said the doctor, taking up his 
hat. 

“But now,” echoed a different voice—a 
voice from a great burly form that filled the 
narrow door-way—“‘ but now I have found you! 
I have found you at last!” And in another 
moment Mrs. Grey lay half lifeless in the arms 
of her husband. And if the doctor had meant 
to go when he stood up with his hat, he was 
forced to stay and play a doctor’s part to some 
purpose now in giving back to the husband, who 
had been rescued and then cast away in the 
South Seas, and who had returned only to find 
his wife and child lost in the vortex of the great 
city’s poor till the Vandecker bill had put the 
police upon their trail—in giving back to this 
stout heart the wife who opened her eyes at last 
to find her second dream come true. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


- it women had the management of affairs in 

New York,” remarked a lady the other day 
looking with disgust on her mud-bespattered 
dress, ‘‘ this city would be kept cleaner—that is 
certain.” 

“Oh no,” cynically responded the abused gen- 
tleman at whom this remark was hurled; ‘* you” 
would all be so busy voting and lecturing and 
preaching that you would have no time to at- 
tend to such minor matters'as mud.” 

“Well, I don’t care much about voting in 
general,’’ said the lady, ‘‘ but I should like to 
vote that the streets be cleaned. Just look at 
my boots—and yours too! Now if every ten- 
cent. piece that has been spent for cleaning mud- 
dy boots, since that last dreadful snow came, 
had been put into a fund for street-cleaning, it 
would have been more than enough to have kept 
Broadway beautifully clean, or I am mistaken.” 

We chanced to overhéar this bit of conversa- 
tion, while riding up Broadway on one of those 
shocking days which came between our great 
snow-storm and our great rain-storm in Febru- 
ary. Although lamentation and invective seem 
to have long been alike useless to renovate our 
streets, we could not marvel at the indignation 
of this lady, whose pretty dress, which should 
have been altogether appropriate for the princi- 
pal street of the metropolis of the United States, 
on 4 bright, sunny day, was begrimed with mud. 
Looking from the window of the omnibus, the 
sight was frightful and disgusting in the lower 
part of Broadway. Carts, carriages, drays, and 
men, women, and policemen, all tangled to- 
— and wading through that execrable mud ! 

hose who saw will remember; those who did 
not can not imagine! But finally, after days 
of battling with encumbered streets, Nature in- 
terposed, and there came a blessed rain, to the 
“relief of Broadway’ and of the whole city. 





Fourteen young Chinese, belonging to the 
noblest families of the Celestial Empire, have 
just arrived in Paris from Canton, sent by the 
emperor to be instructed at the expense of the 
state. They are to be distributed between the 
colleges Saint Louis and Louis le Grand. Four 
Japanese princesses, relations of the Tycoon, 
are expected in Paris shortly, for the purpose of 
——- their education. They are of great 
beauty, and have dignified figures, perpendicular 
eyebrows, elegant flat noses, and yellow teeth. 
Theit names are Tsen, Ka-Pse-Hang, Hoans-Pa- 
Li, and Ko-Phare. These strange names may be 
changed in time. One would almost suppose 
some of the above-mentioned fourteen young 
Chinese might be attracted by these beautiful 
princesses. 





A mammoth water-color painting of the com- 
ing mammoth Coliseum has been on exhibition 
in Boston for a short time. The painting is sev- 
en by five feet in size, and represents the build- 
ing completed, and surrounded by the expected 
crowds of people. 


The City Council of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, has elected a woman to the onerous and 
responsible office of City Physician. 





The Girls’ Lodging-House, in St. Mark’s Place, 
has eight dormitories, containing about sixty 
beds in all. These sleeping-rooms are airy and 
well ventilated. There is also a nice sitting- 
room for the girls to sew in, pleasant parlors, a 

ood library, bath-rooms, and a commodious 
dining - roecs and kitchen. Since the lodging- 
house was — in the spring of 1861, it has 
sheltered 10,225 girls; 2229 have gone to situa- 
tions; 617 returned to friends; 255 have been 
sent West; and within the past two years 1945 
girls have been instructed on the sewing-ma- 
chine, 115,117 lodgings furnished, and 318,363 
meals have been provided. 





A correspondent of the Evening Post, signing 
himself ‘‘ B.,” says, oracularly: “I have a 


theory that all men would be bachelors did they 





m. 


learn before marriage the blessings of wearin 

studs exclusively in place of buttons.” ‘ Qj 

B.” wears only “gold studs,’” Those who can 
not afford studs might learn to sew; that will 
answer every purpose. 





The Temple Bar gives the following item in an 
article entitled ‘‘A Hundred Years Ago: “Our 
national debt began with William the Third. In 
1697 it amounted to five millions. In 1772 it 
was about 140 millions. In 1872 it is nearly 800 
millions.” 





“Poor Miss Finch,” the entertaining serial 
which has been published in Harper's Veekly, 
now appears in book form. Wilkie Collins's 
works need no recommendation. This, like all 
his others, is of absorbing interest. 


Paris has quite outgeneraled New York in 
unique modes of advertising. A short time 
ago there appeared upon the Bois de Boulogne 
a handsome barouche and a fine pair of horses. 
Within the vehicle was seated a gentleman, on 
elther side of whom was a lady in ball costume, 
and without a bonnet. One of these ladies had 
a profusion of golden locks, exquisitely ar- 
ranged; the other was a brunette, with hair 
equally fine. Both turned their heads toward 
the apparently favored gentleman sitting be- 
tween them, whom they seemed to be pr Be 
ing with great animation. The first impression 
on the spectator, after admiring the beautiful 
hair of those ladies, was one of wonderment 
that they should venture abroad in a cold wind 
so lightly clad. On a close inspection it ap- 
peared that they were wax figures, and that the 
carriage was the ambulatory advertisement of a 
hair-dresser. 





Work is a grand panacea for trouble. If you 
have plenty to do, you have less time for the 
“blues,’’ and your thoughts are prevented from 
dwelling unduly upon real sorrows. To earn 
one’s bread by steady labor need not be a curse, 
but a blessing. In bereavement, in troubles of 
home and heart, even when that bitterest of all 
griefs comes, the consciousness that trusted 
friends have failed you, there is a sort of safety 
and consolation in genuinely hard work, be it 
mental or physical. 


The Woman's Missionary Society, which is 
now in the third year of its existence, is doing 
a good work in China and India. It supports 
nine missionaries, and three orphanages, where 
a large number of girls, rescued from lives of 
shame and misery, are being trained to become 
future teachers to their countrywomen. It also 
supports between forty and fifty girls’ schools. 





Some of the Western storms this winter have 
been exceedingly severe. Not long since a ter- 
rible tempest suddenly arose inCheyenne. The 
air was densely filled with snow, which whirled 
and twisted in all directions. So dense was the 
mass of snow-flakes in the air, and so powerful 
and irresistible the wind, that one could not see 
a yard in advance, even on the sidewalks, where 
the street was sheltered by a continuous row of 
buildings. A person was liable to be lost in the 
most familiar localities, and some citizens wha 
happened to be out lost their way within half a 
block of their own houses, one lady becoming 
bewildered when almost inside her own door- 
yard. The children at the public school had to 
be taken to their homes, as it would have been 
utterly impossible for them to have made their 
way alone through the storm. The next morn- 
ing the thermometer stood at twenty degrees 
below zero. 





During the twelve years that the Brooklyn 
Art Association has existed it has given twenty- 
three exhibitions with free admission to the 

ublic, has displayed about five thousand orig- 
inal works of art, has aided the sale of pictures 
without cost to the artist contributors, and ex- 
pended about fifty thousand dollars in the ad- 
vancement of art. In addition to these things, 
the stockholders have now nearly completed an 
admirably planned building, at a cost of over 
ninety thousand dollars. This building will be 
devoted to exhibitions and schools of art. 





An institution is soon to be established in 
England, under the patronage of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, and other distinguished philan- 
thropists, for the purpose of teaching the art of 
housekeeping. Lessons in cooking and baking 
are to be given, and lectures are to be delivered 
on culinary matters, the laws of health, and 
kindred subjects. 


Carelessness about the use of matches is the 
cause of a greater number of fires than is gener- 
ally supposed. A burning match tossed thought- 
lessly away may lodge among loose newspapers, 
or other more combustible substances, and do 
much mischief. Matches should always be en- 
tirely extinguished after being used. A patent 
was recently taken out in Europe for a chemical 
solution with which the wood of the match is 
impregnated, which, without diminishing its 
combustibility, renders it impossible for a spark 
to remain after the match is blown out. So 
securely does this prevent accidents that the 
match may be thrown upon gunpowder, imme- 
diately after being used, without igniting it. 





A poetical grammar, with rhymes in the 
‘Mother Goose’’ style, might aid children to 
become familiar with the absurdities of our lan- 
guage. Some of the newspapers seem to be 
making the attempt to compose one. The fol- 
lowing stanzas are a sample: 


“Remember, though box 
In the plural makes boxes, 
The plural of ox 
Should be oxen, not ‘ oxes.’ 


“ And remember, though fleece 
In the plural is fleeces, 
That the plural of goose 

Isn’t ‘ gooses,’ nor ‘ geeses.’ 


* And remember, though house 
In the plural is houses, 
The plural of mouse 
Should be mice, and not ‘mouses.’” 


Or the last statement may be presented in the 
following metre: 


* Mouse, it is trne, 
In the plural is mice; 
But the plural of house 
Should be houses, not ‘hice!’” 
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Fics. 1-10.—LOW AND HIGH NECKED WAISTS. 


Fig. 1.—Pinx Sink Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorresPonDent. | 


Ww continuing in a minor key, the win- 
ter, becomes every’ day more animated 
with respect to receptions. ‘The magnificent 
hotel of the Duc d’Aumale in the Faubourg 
Saint Honoré is thrown open every Ermer to 
a dinner-party of twenty-four guests, followed by 
a brilliant gathering composed of a part of the 
official world—the ministers and their wives—a 
fraction of the Assembly, and the sum total of 





the learned bodies—the Academy, Institute, and 
Faculties of all kinds. 

As might have been easily foreseen, fashion 
has undergone no abrupt change, but has simply 
been modified as yet. Waists are low, but not so 
low, sléeves are short, but not so short, and 
tunics are bouffant, but not so bouffant, as for- 
merly, In short, the fashions of the day are less 
audacious and more decorous than those of 1869 
and 1870. Quiet colors and softened tints are 
in the majority in the receptions of the winter, 
and will continue to be as well in the spring. 
There are the numerous shades of mauve and 





Grain Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 





the different varieties of gray, from the bluish- 
gray and lilac gray to the pale gray, almost 
white; then blue, straw-color, and gray-green, 
all in the palest tints. For trimmings black-and 
white laces are used, either separately or mixed, 
flat borders made of feathers, and fringes of | 
feathers and marabouts. ; 

Even at parties we are beginning to see high 
waists, ornamented with the Lamballe - fichu, 
made of fine white lace, or the modern bertha, 
terminating in very long sash ends, which fall 





behind and form a simple trimming for the dress, 




















Fig. 2.—Corn-cotorep Gros Fig. 3.—Wutre Sirk Bripat Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 


No. XXL, Figs. 44-47. 


the bertha, set on in scallops. The satin sleeves 
of the waist are rather large, and reach to the 
elbow; they are trimmed with several lace ruf- 
fles, set one above the other. The coiffure is 
composed simply of several rows of pearls. 
Despite the impatience and’ restiveness of 
Paris, indignant at no longer being the political 
capital of France, the Assembly has wisely ‘de- 
termined not to quit Versailles so soon. And 
so it comes to pass that after believing, or suf- 
fering itself to be persuaded, that it could not dis- 





pense with an Assembly to disperse according to 





Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Figs. 1-5.—BRIDAL AND EVENING DRESSES. 


A dress is in preparation for the Comtesse de 
Paris, to be worn at an approaching Thursday of 
the Duc d’Aumale’s, which will give a good idea 
of the leading features of the season. Trained 
skirt of very.pale blue-gray satin. High waist, 
rather large in the neck, which is edged with a 
ruche of real English point. On the waist is set 
a bertha of the same costly lace, which passes 
across the back and shoulders, crosses in front, 
is passed again round the waist, and ends at the 
back in two broad sash ends, almost as long as 
the train of the dress, The latter is trimmed, 
five inches from the bottom, with a flounce like 





its caprice, and a government to overthrow ac- 
cording to the whim of the moment, Paris per- 
ceives that it can live, manufacture, traffic, pros- 
per, produce, and consume even when the As- 
sembly representing the country persists in de- 
liberating a few leagues off. Half the deputies 
live in Paris; the theatres are filled to over- 
flowing ; every day sees some new salon, hitherto 
closed, reopen; and the Parisian manufacturers, 
even those of pure luxuries, are overwhelmed 
with orders. Paris will become accustomed to 
the new order of things, and at the same time 
will grow unaccustomed to mobs: it will learn 





to obey the will of the nation, the same as Bor- 
deaux or Marseilles, or the other cities and 
towns, and thus public confidence will revive, 
and with it tranquillity and prosperity. In fact, 
every branch of labor is in full blast, and if we 
may judge from the activity every where mani- 
fest, the spring season will be a most interesting 
one, especially in the domain of fashion. I will 
describe some new dresses which I have just seen 
at a fashionable dress-maker’s, and which will 
give a good idea of the coming styles, 

A spring wrapper of white silk poplin, lined 
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Fig. 4.—Oreanny Bripat Fig. 5.—Satin Brirpat Dress TRIMMED WITH SWAN’s-DOWN, 
For pattern and description cas Sropienent, No. XXII, 


Figs. 48 


with white silk, was made in the princesse style 
—that is, all in one piece from the neck to the 
bottom of the skirt. ‘The lower edge was cut in 
very large, shallow scallops, and was bordered 
with golden-brown velvet a quarter of a yard 
deep. ‘The small cape set on the neck of the 
wrapper, and the bottom of the sleeves, were 
likewise scalloped and bordered with the same 
velvet. Under the wrapper was worn a skirt 
of white nansook, trimmed with two pleated 
flounces edged with white guipure. Large but- 
tons covered with golden-brown velvet were set 
all the way down the front of the wrapper. The 
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ets were iu tie forma of a horseshve, indi- 
cated by wide bands of golden-brown 
velvet. Peasant cap of white guipure, trimmed 
with flowers of golden-brown velvet and silk. 
A spring morning suit had a skirt of gray- 
green poplin, trimmed half a yard up the front 
with a new kind of embroidery, which sloped 
gradually at the sides so as to be only four inch- 
es wide in the back. ‘This embroidery, of which 
I have seen the very first sample, is composed of 
cotton dress cord, laid under the stuff, and 
stitched in. with silk of the same color as the 
dress, so as to form all kinds of arabesques and 
designs. Over the skirt was placed, in the guise 
of a tunic, a tablier of the same material, round- 
ed and slightly pleated perpendicularly on the 
hips; this tablier was trimmed with embroidery 
like that of the skirt, but not so deep, and had 
besides a large arabesque, executed in the same 
manner, in the centre. High waist with double 
points in front and rounded in the back. On 
each point was an arabesque to match that in 
the centre of the tablier. The costume was com- 
pleted by four large sash ends of the same stuff 
and the same embroidery, ‘which were set at the 
bottom of the back of the waist. The first two 
sash ends are each twenty inches wide, and long 
enough to reach the top of the embroidery on the 
dress; the other two are of the same length, but 
shorter, and are set over the first; all of the ends 
are slightly pleated at the top, and are set to- 
gether under a cross band or loop. We must 
not forget to add that the tablier-tunic is just 
long enough to reach the top of the embroidery 
of the skirt. The sleeves are half-flowing. For 
the street a small cape of the material, not reach- 
ing the waist, is added. 

A simpler visiting dress had a skirt of black 
faye, trimmed with five rolls of the same mate- 
rial surmounted bya narrow bias fold of black 
crépe de Chine. Over-skirt of the same crépe 
de Chine, trimmed with three rolls of black faye 
looped on each side under a large bow of black 
silk. High waist, with a large peasant fichu of 
black crépe de Chine crossing behind, and ter- 
minating in two rounded sash ends set under a 
bow of black silk ribbon. Pink crape bonnet, 
trimmed with broad bias folds of black gros grain, 
a fall of black lace, and a small pink feather 
tipped with black. 

The spring dresses for children are extremely 
pretty. Babies will continue to wear the wadded 
cloak of white piqué, buttoned from the throat 
to the bottom, with a small cape pointed in the 
front and back. Little boys under three are 
dressed precisely like their sisters; above this 
age they wear the sailor costume, with full trow- 
sers reaching just below the knee, vest, and jack- 
et—all of the same material. As to little girls, 
until the age of eight their dress is an exact 
miniature of their mothers’: the same trimmed 
skirts (but short), the same over-skirts, and the 
same basque-waists; above this age their dress 

becomes much simpler and more austere. Hith- 
erto they have been the dolls of the family, but 
on reaching eight they must begin life in earnest. 
‘They no longer wear over-skirts, but plain dress- 
es, according to the season, of cloth, cashmere, 
poplin, piqué, alpaca, or linen, with waists al- 
most always low over high chemisettes of white 
nansook, with fronts of pink or white flannel. 
For a wrapping they wear a talma, or a simple 
paletot with cape, of white or gray cloth that 
will suit any dress. Except for state occasions, 
the sashes and bows are of the same material as 
the rest of the dress, ribbons being considered 
too costly and elegant. ‘The hats are straw 
in summer, felt in autumn, and velvet in win- 
ter, and are always round, with flat crowns and 
brims slightly rolled, with a simple velvet ribbon 
twisted round the crown, and sometimes a bird’s 
wing or a few cock’s feathers set on the left side. 
EmMELINE RAYMOND. 





AN OCEAN PICNIC. 
[From a Spectra, CoRRESPONDEDT. } 
The Cruise of the Morro Castle.—An exceedingly jolly 
Party. —Cheerfulness under Difficulties. — Poetical 
Views concerning a Life on the Ocean Wave.—Mel- 
ancholy Suicide.—Diving for Silver at Nassau.— 
Havana Attractions. 
Sreamsurp “‘ Morro Castir,” Feb. 10, 1872. 
N the 25th of last month a party of ladies 
and gentlemen sailed from the port of New 
York on board the stanch steamship Morro 
Castle, for a pleasure trip of fifteen days. ‘They 
were guests of Mr. A. W. Dimock, President of 
the Atlantic Mail Steamship Company, who took 
this pleasant method of treating his friends to a 
jolly spree, and himself to cheerful associations 
during his own first trip to the tropics. Among 
the guests were, William Cullen Bryant, who in- 
tends making a long tour through Mexico before 
returning to New York; A. Durand, the accom- 
plished translator of ‘Taine; J. Q. A. Ward, 
the sculptor, who did not model the statue of 
Franklin which overlooks Printing-house Square ; 
La Farge, the most refined colorist among Amer- 
ican painters; Douglas Taylor, well known to 
New Yorkers, whose chief end and aim in life is 
to get your name upon his jury-list; Frank P. 
Church, of the Galaxy; S. 8S. Conant, of Har- 
per’s Weekly ; the Hon. Senator Stark, of New 
London, Connecticut; the Hon, Ex-Congress- 
man Perry, of Newark, New Jersey; Dr. Ru- 
bino, Dr. Sampson, Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, 
and others whose names I have neither space nor 
time to write. Most of the gentlemen were ac- 
companied by wife, daughters, or-sisters ; so that 
there was every prospect of an exceedingly jolly 


voyage. 

The only thing Mr. Dimock failed to do was 
to make a contract with the clerk of the weather. 
The way that mysterious personage resented this 
neglect should be a warning to all who in future 
arrange ocean excursion parties. 

The first evening out was delightful. There 


sea placid us a lake.. An exceedingly jolly 
party of gentlemen assembled in the purser’s 
room to drink the health of friends left behind 
and to a prosperous trip. Champagne corks 
popped with a frequency that threatened a se- 
rious diminution of the stock on board, notwith- 
standing the President’s reassuring statement 
that ‘‘ the cargo was principally wine;” and the 
old saw that ‘“‘ when the wine’s in the wit's out” 
received a vivacious confirmation not exactly in- 
tended by the dry old teetotaler who invented it. 
The mirth and fun grew merrier every minute, 
and every body agreed that there was nothing in 
the world so jolly as going to sea. 

Nor is there, while the sea is calm. 

About eleven o'clock that evening a gentle 
motion was perceptible in the ship. The purs- 
er’s cabin began to behave in a most unaccount- 
able manner, and an ominous lessening of mirth- 
fulness was observable as the motion increased. 
But nobody felt sick—oh no! One gentleman, 
with white, compressed lips, felt quite sure his 
‘**wife must be wanting him,” and vanished ; an- 
other went ‘‘to fetch a friend ;” a third thought 
he would ‘‘ take a turn on deck, and be back in 
amoment.” In fact, they all went out ‘fora 
moment,” except the purser and one gentleman, 
who never knows the sensation of seasickness ; 
but none of them came back, and few of them 
appeared at the breakfast-table next morning. 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday were dreary 
days. Rain fell incessantly, and the sea was so 
rough that it was with difficulty one could keep 
his footing. ‘The deck awnings became saturated 
with water, and proved to be deceptive protec- 
tion against the wet; at the least shake of the 
wind they sent miniature showers down upon 
the ladies and gentlemen gathered under them. 
Chairs that were not secured slid back and forth 
over the deck, as if it were ice, at each roll of 
the ship; and sometimes two or three of them, 
coming in collision, spread their occupants round 
in a very promiscuous manner. But every one 
took his own mishaps and those of his compan- 
ions with so much good humor that it was impos- 
sible not to be jolly. Even the seasick mem- 
bers of the porty contrived to put on the sem- 
blance of gayety, and nobody was willing to con- 
fess that he would rather have staidashore. The 
ladies were more courageous than the gentle- 
men, and did even more than their proper share 
toward keeping up the spirits of the company. 
The rough weather continued so long that it 
became monotonous. No variety of amusement 
was possible. ‘The decks were too slippery and 
too uncertain for dancing. Conversation flagged. 
Flirtation grew insipid. The gentlemen lost in- 
terest in the card-room, and even the highly in- 
-tellectual occupation of betting on the speed of 
rain-drops rolling on the deck became irksome. 
In this direful emergency it was proposed to or- 
ganize a literary society, and establish and pub- 
lish a magazine, to which every member of the 
party should contribute a poem or essay;~-but 
although one of the brightest and most charming 
ladies on board was instituted editress, with full 
power to compel every one to contribute, the 
project fell through, owing to the perverseness or 
laziness of the gentlemen. It was observed, 
however, that when the subject was first broach- 
ed the venerable author of the ‘‘ Death of the 
Flowers” retired to his state-room, apparently 
very much under the depressing influence of 
seasickness, and that he did not appear for sev- 
eral days. It was suggested by some one that 
he might have felt a fit of inspiration coming 
over him. Whatever may have been the cause 
of his retirement, the following melancholy stan- 
zas were discovered one morning near his state- 
room door. ‘They were probably intended for 
the proposed magazine which never saw the 
light : 


“A PLEASURE-TRIP AT SEA. 
“The melancholy days have come, the saddest of the 


ri 
ailin winds, and rolling waves, that pitch and 
toss the ship; ‘ 
The —_ a and chairs slide round the 
ec 


slip) 
And from the awnings drip the drops that trickle 
down the neck. 


“The ladies huddle in their chairs beneath those 
dripping roofs, 
All bundled up in wraps and shawls, or cased in 
water-proofs ; 
And while with cold and mal de mer their lovely 


colors blanch, 
With sighs on Saratoga muse, on Newport, and Long 
Branch. 


“Sleep from our narrow berths by night as well as 
day has flown; 
Each heave of ocean’s bosom finds an answer in 


our own; 

And when the sounding gong invites to breakfast, 
dine, or sup, 

We only smile a sickly smile, and always give it up. 


“Oh for a spot of solid earth, where steadfast I could 
t 


stand, 
Though it were but a barren rock or shadeless 
stretch of sand; 
Though cannibals might chop me up to roast, or 
broil, or fry !— war 
"Twere better than the sea and rain, if but to land 
and dry. 


“ And yet there might be pleasures here if wind and 
wave were bland; 
ae _ es and beaux at sea as well as on 
the land; 
And when the shades of evening fall, and dull folks 
are asleep, 
There may be courtships on the wave, flirtations on 
the deep. 


“T think, if all the days and nights were calm enough 

for these, 

Even I could be content to be a rover of the seas; 

But Heaven defend me from the roll, the pitch, the 

toss, the qualm, 

And grant that when I sail the sea it always may 
be calm!” 


The reading of these affecting verses, which 
was conducted with due formality in the state- 
room of the President, was followed by a deep 
silence, as if every listener was thinking Amen to 


vemarked that two eminent poets had declined 
invitations to accompany the excursion, and, if 
his memory served him correctly, had done so in 
verse. He would look and see. -After much 
search through various coat and overcoat pock- 
ets, the following poems came to light. The 
first was signed B. T., and was addressed to the 
President. The author evidently wanted to go, 
but eouldn’t : 


To the island of pines and 


Tete wank of chen avanas, 


here people smoke—sometimes : 
Where the fields are fanned 
By breezes bland, 
And the leaves of the cocoa-nut 
Palm expand, 


«* You will rend the luscious sugar-cane 
And suck its delicious gum, 
While I sit alone in my r, 
And gloomily suck my thumb; 
You will fondle the mild tarantula, 
And smile when it makes you bleed; 
You will dandle the meres scorpion 
And the fawning centipede: 
e the fields are fanned 
By breezes . 
And the leaves of the cocoa-nut 
Palm expand, 


“There the unclothed children of Afric 
In the new molasses kick ; 
There the rosy-mouthed John Chi 
Round cigar-ends with a lick; 
And oh but to taste that molasses, 
And oh but to smoke that cigar, 
Would repay me the woes of seasickness 
And the wear of a journey that far: 
Where the fields are fanned 
By breezes bland, 
And the leaves of the cocoa-nut 
Palm expand.” 
To the inquiry of a lady, who found some ob- 
scurity in the second line of the last stanza, the 
answer was made that, to cool the new molasses 
(‘‘but not to flavor it,” was interposed), little 
naked darkies are put into the tanks, and en- 
couraged to kick about lustily. This is found 
to be a far more efficacious method than stirring 
it with poles. - Lady evidently makes a mental 
protest, and resolves henceforth to abjure buck- 
wheats and sirup. The signature to the second 
poem was a little obscure. Closely scrutinized, 
it was thought to resemble an “‘H.” The Pres- 
ident declined to disclose the authorship, as the 
poem appeared to him to have been written in a 
mental condition which the author might wish 
to repudiate. But here are the stanzas: 
“The deepest, darkest myste 
In all the world, it seems to. me, 


Is that folks sp'ilin’ for a spree 
Should go for't out to sea. 


“It’s well enough for them as is 
Brought up to sailorin’ for a biz 
To trust to schooner, bark, or brig, 
Or any other rig; 


“But as for me, I chooses land; 
I lik whar I can stand, 





es to be 
Without enhdangerin’ shanks or shins, 
Steady upon my pins; 

“T likes to lean agin a bar 
That don’t meander here and thar, 
And spill your drink before you get 
Your dusty whistle wet. 


“Td like to take your Champagne wine, 
But not when mixed with ocean brine: 
I'll stay ashore, and h’ist my drink 
Whar nothin’ else ‘ll sink. 

**Wish you may have a jolly run, 

See a bull-fight, and sich-like fun; 

But I'll h’ist my p’ison, straight and squar, 

At Nash and Fuller's bar; 


“And then, upon Mount Ararat, 
Just three mile south of Barnegat, 
I'll watch till you come steamin’ back, 
With sea-gulls in your track. 
“T'll clap a spy-glass to my eye, 
And scan the ocean and ines 7, 
And call upon the wave and gale 
To spar the Atlantic Mail; 


“And, when you safely get to land, 
Meander to my neual’ stand, 
And drink your welcome, straight and squar, 
At the aforesaid bar.” 

A sudden freshening of the wind, together 
with a quicker roll of the ship, cut short what- 
ever comment might bave been made upon these 
remarkable stanzas. Most of the passengers 
sought refuge in the cabin, where sofas and 
chairs were stationary, and afforded facilities for 
retaining one’s seat. It is neither comfortable 
nor consistent with dignity to be sent sprawling 
upon the floor, especially if, in your downward 
progress, you upset a luckless waiter with a bowl 
of hot soup in his hands. No man does that sort 
of thing for diversion more than once, as the 
consequences are apt to be any thing but pleas- 
ant. But, though stormy and disagreeable, our 
passage down to Nassau was marked by only 
one painful occurrence. The forward part of 
the main-deck, between the purser’s office and 
the forecastle, was occupied by a score of horses, 
two of which belonged to Valmaseda, the Cap- 
tain-General of Cuba, and the others to a dealer, 
who was taking them down to Cuba on specula- 
tion. One evening, when the storm was heavi- 
est, a huge wave rose completely over the bow 
and came down with all its weight upon the 
horses. Frightened by the force and sudden- 
ness of the shock, arid completely demoralized 
and exhausted by three days of pitching and 
tossing, the poor creatures plunged and kicked 
and tugged at their fastenings with such desper- 
ate energy that there was danger of their break- 
ing loose. One actually succeeded in doing so; 
and then, having apparently made up his mind to 
stand no more treatment of that sort, he reared 
and plunged headlong into the sea before an ef- 
fort could be made to save him. He belonged 
to the dealer, and was a very valuable animal. 

And then occurred one of those incidents 
which sometimes result in fearful panics. A 
gentleman—not of the excursion party—whose 





the closing aspiration. The first to recover his 
voice was the President, who, rising from the 





was no wind; the weather was propitious, the 


lounge upon which he was gracefully reclining, 





nerves had been somewhat shaken by the storm, 
happened to be standing in the dining-saloon 


. When the horse-dealer came in, remarking, ‘‘One | 


2 


has gone tw the devil, aud tie rest will go before 
midnight!” Already terrified by the shock the 

ship had just sustained, the gentleman lost all 

presence of mind at these words, and rushed 

back into the cabin, exclaiming, ‘‘ We are all 

lost! we are all going to the devil!” Fortu- 

nately the very abjectness of his terror raised a 

laugh, in which all joined, and the poor man 

vanished into his state-room. 

Nassau, where we landed on Tuesday, has been 

so frequently described that I shall say very little 

about it. ‘The inhabitants are principally negroes, 

and their chief occupation seemed to be loafing 

round the docks, and diving into the wonderfully 

clear water for the silver coins which the passen- 

gers threw overboard for them. ‘The water is 

about fifteen feet deep close to the docks, and so 

clear that the bottom is plainly visible. Even so 
small an object as a dime can be discerned at 
that depth. ‘Throw one overboard, and a dozen 
dusky forms at once plunge for it. Sometimes 
it is caught before reaching bottom, and some- 
times a desperate tussle takes place under water 
for the possession of it. The successful diver 
rises with the coin clasped in his hand, shows it 
with a grin of triumph, and throws it into his 
mouth, having no otlier safe receptacle. The 
length of time these fellows can remain under 
water is really wonderful. They appear to be 
quite as much at home in it as on land. 

There is not much to see at Nassau, unless 
you are an artist and love color. The buildings 
are in general small and any thing but hand- 
some. ‘The most interesting and picturesque 
object is the old fort, the ancient stronghold of 
Blackbeard, the famous pirate, and his lawless 
companions. It is now aruin. From it leads 
a subterranean passage, nearly half a mile in 
length, to the old Government-house. This 
passage was still open within fifty years, but is 
now choked up. It is thought that large amounts 
of ancient treasure are buried in different parts 
of the island. Frequently old Spanish coins are 
dug up, but never in large quantities. 

From Nassau to Havana the run was pleasant, 
because the weather, though cloudy, was calm 
and warm. Nothing can be more lovely than 
the entrance into the harbor of Havana. The 
steamer carries you along a lovely coast, rising 
into low rounded hills thinly dotted with palm- 
trees; and until the very entrance to the harbor 
is reached you can hardly see it. The chief ob- 
ject that attracts attention is the lofty light- 
house, standing on a bold rocky projection, with 
a background of frowning fortifications. Reach- 
ing a point just under this tower, the steamer 
turns suddenly into a quiet, land-locked harbor, 
crowded with shipping, on one side the city, on 
the other fortified heights which hold the town 
at their mercy. 

Like Nassau, the city of Havana has been so 
often described that its streets, its shops, its cus- 
toms, its houses, its family and social life, are as 
familiar to most American readers as those of 
one of our own eities.. Yet there is a great deal 
to be seen there which can not be well described. 
Only five days distant from New York, and con- 
nected with that city by several lines of steam- 
ships, Havana offers splendid opportunities for a 
winter residence for Americans. Its attractions 
are much greater than those of Nassau, where, 
indeed, the chief inducement for Americans is 
the fact that all the people speak English. 

At Havana our party separated, part remain- 
ing to visit Matanzas and other places, and part 
returning by the Morro Castle. Among those 
who remained was Captain Adams, the brave- 
hearted commander. of the Aforro Castle ever 
since she was built, and one of the finest speci- 
mens of the thorough-bred seaman that ever sailed 
out of New York. He is now somewhat out of 
health, and proposes to lie by a while and recruit. 
Meanwhile the ship remains under the command 
of Captain Curtis, his first mate for several years, 
and a man after his own heart. The skillful man- 
ner in which he brought the Morro Castle into 
port through the severe and protracted storm 
which has swept over the Atlantic during the 
whole of the past week shows how capable he is 
of filling his position. 








BUCKWHEAT CAKES AND 
BUCKWHEAT. 


VEN the most rigid advocate of a cold- 
bread regimen must occasionally relax 
from the rigor of his ordinary rule in favor of 
hot buckwheat cakes at this season of the year, 
or we must usurp the privilege of bestowing 
upon him our pity. Nor would one like to be 
compelled to have recourse to a restaurant for 
the enjoyment of so simple an indulgence, but 
prefer to partake of such luxury at the cozy 
breakfast-table of his own snug home. So we 
feel confident that we shall speak the sense of all 
good housewives when we declare it to be the 
bounden duty of every manager to be provided 
with a reliable recipe for concocting such cakes 
as no reasonable creature shall find voice to com- 
plain of, but so light, luscious, and brown that 
they must meet, as they merit, with a gratified and 
cordial approval. ¥ 
None of your new-fangled powders for us, if 
you please; but be sure to provide yourself with 
good yeast, and half the victory is already won. 
Allow a gill of yeast to a pint and a half of buck- 
wheat flour, half a pint of wheat flour, and half 
a pint of corn meal. If you prefer to dispense 
with this last, substitute the same quantity of 
buckwheat. As much salt as is put to the same 
quantity of any other bread : tastes differ in this 
respect. With a spoon make into a thick batter 
with warm water, in winter, at about seven o'clock 
in the evening for an eight-o’clock breakfast. In 
a closely covered vessel set in a moderately warm 
place to rise. Having heated the griddle, in the 
morning, just before you are ready to bake your 





cakes, thin them with milk if you have it, water | 
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otherwise. Be careful not to make your batter 
too thin, for nothing is poorer than a thin buck- 
wheat cake. To be ‘good, they should be a quar- 
ter of an inch thick. ‘Two eggs, well beaten and 
added at night, are an improvement, we think, 
but an addition by no means commonly used or 
esteemed necessary. If by any sudden change 
in the weather the buckwheat sours, add a little 
soda, which, if done judiciously, will not be per- 
ceived, and will set matters right at once. Asa 
complement to buckwheat cakes, use the sweetest, 
purest butter that can be procured, and unless 
you are above a predilection for sweets (we do 
not mean to call it childish), do not neglect to 
place upon the table a dish of honey. Daniel 
Webster tells us that ‘‘ buckwheat means beech- 
wheat, because its kernel so much resembles the 
beech-nut.” Among the cereals—that most be- 
neficent class of the gifts of Providence to the 
human family —although buckwheat can not 
hold a first rank, it subserves such various and 
useful ends as to fill the observer with won- 
der and admiration, as do so many other indi- 
viduals of the vegetable kingdom. Neither have 
its properties for usefulness yet been fully devel- 
oped, we have good ‘reason to believe, although 
known to the civilized world since the Middle 
Ages. It is said to be a native of Persia, where 
it yet grows wild. There are two traditions as 
to its introduction into Europe. One states that 
it was brought west by the Crusaders, the other 
that it was carried into Spain by the Saracens, 
and thence farther north. The French name, 
‘ sarrasin,” still remains to testify that in France, 
at least, it was regarded as one among the many 
legacies of good left by those cruel yet refined 
invaders of Christian soil. 

Buckwheat is a principal crop only in some 
districts of Southern France, Holland, Belgium, 
and small portions of our own country. It grows 
to the height of two feet, bearing a bunch of white 
blossoms at the head, which, if left uncut, renew 
themselves until killed by frost. The native of a 
hot climate, it may yet be raised far north, as it 
matures its grain with such rapidity, and stands 
drought well if it grows upon ground worked to 
a considerable depth. 

Buckwheat is an invaluable adjunct to the 
apiary, supplying the bee its favorite food for a 
protracted period at a season when so few flow- 
ers are in bloom that many colonies of them 
annually perish for want of proper sustenance. 
True, it may be objected that honey thus pro- 
duced is not the fairest in color, yet many con- 
noisseurs appreciate highly the flavor. The 
poulterer also adds his testimony to its value. 
Turkeys and chickens are said to devour no 
grain with the same avidity and evident relish. 
The beneficial results of such diet are said to 
manifest themselves in an early and plentiful 
supply of eggs. ‘The sportsman says the buck- 
wheat patch is the place to look for a fine, well- 
fed covey of partridges. Chemical analysis has 
proved the haulm to contain valuable manuring 
properties, so valuable a salt as carbonate of 
potash existing in very large proportion. When 
used as a fertilizer it is cut down green, when in 
full blossom, and plowed into the subsoil. Now 
when we add that itself requires only poor and 
unmanured soil for its satisfactory yield, we 
think we have said enough to encourage the ag- 
riculturist, or even gardener, to believe that it 
will remunerate him for the trouble of its cul- 
ture. One and a half or two bushels of seed are 
the allowance to an acre of ground. If we now 
revert to our first hint of the very acceptable ad- 
dition buckwheat cakes furnish to the’ winter 
breakfast-table, must it not lend zest to the zeal 
of the young farmer in cultivating so valuable a 
grain, thus calculated so materially to promote 
the interests of a family ? 








‘EVENING TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 180. 


HIS rich and strikingly picturesque toilette 
has a petticoat of white silk, with a white 
lace flounce on the bottom, over which is worna 
trained skirt of gold-colored satin, edged with a 
lavender ruche, with wide revers on each side 
the front breadth, faced with lavender satin, and 
edged with lavender ruches, and turned back so 
as to show the whole silk petticoat. Over-skirt 
of puffed lavender satin, edged with rich fringe 
of the same color, with revers on the side like 
those of the under-skirt, faced with gold-colored 
satin and ruches. Long trailing sprays of dark 
purple and gold pansies with green leaves cover 
the satin petticoat displayed by the revers at the 
sides. The low-necked lavender satin waist is 
cut in one piece with the over-skirt, and finished 
on the top with a bertha of gold-colored satin, 
simulating a revers, and covered with pansies 
like those on the skirt. Similar pansies are 
gracefully arranged on the puffed over-skirt. 
Short sleeves of lavender satin, with revers of 
gold-colored satin, separated by a single pansy. 
Marie Stuart frills of lace. Emerald and gold 
jewelry. Coiffure of purple and gold pansies. 
Lavender satin slippers. White kid gloves. 











USEFUL RECIPES. 


Frxz PIKE ror BrEr anv Toneves.—To six pounds 
of salt and five gallons of water put two pounds of 
common brown sugar and half a pound of saltpetre. 
Boil, removing all the scum. Strain it, and pour it 
over the meat when perfectly cold. The meat must 
be well rubbed with salt, and left to lie thus several 
days, in order to extract all the blood before being put 
in the pickle. The meat will be red and ready for 
use in a week or ten days. 

To orzam Butrer.—Wash out the salt in several 
Waters. Then with a paddle or spoon beat and stir 
the butter until white and very light. 

Pork Savsace-Mgat.—This recipe is infallible, ex- 
act proportions being given of all the ingredients, and 
the flavor much admired. Forty-two pounds of lean 








meat, twenty-four pounds of leaf fat, eight pounds of 
backbone fat, ten ounces of black pepper, twenty-two 
ounces of salt, forty table-spoonfuls of sage. The cal- 
culation for making a smaller quantity can, of course, 
be easily made. 

Pressey Brzr.—First have your beef nicely pickled. 
Let it stay in pickle one week; then take the thin 
flank pieces, such as you use for boiling, put on a 
potful, and boil until perfectly done. Then pull it to 
pieces, and season just as you do souse, only put it in 
a coarse cloth, and put a heavy press upon it. 

Frenou Savoz.—Cream half a pound of butter, and 
stew in half a pound of brown sugar: After the but- 
ter is creamed, put in the yolk of an egg, add the su- 
gar and a gill of wine, put it on the fire, and let it sim- 
mer, stirring it all the while. 

Coooa-nut Puppine.—To one large cocoa-nut, grated, 
beat the yolks of twelve eggs with three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar; cream seven ounces of butter, and 
whip up half a pint of new cream; add the cocoa-nut 
last. Baked in puff paste, this quantity makes three 
puddings in deep plates. 
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CHAPTER III. 


INTRODUCES THE ROYAL WHITE ROSE MUSIC- 
HALL. 


Griese junior had the finest spirits of any 
man in London. Nothing jarred upon him. 
From the days of his infancy, when he used to 
munch his knuckles contentedly, to the present 
time, he was never known to be out of temper. 
He had never had a ten-pound note to call his 
own, and he was always blithe and happy. His 
father had been a struggling small tradesman all 
his life, taking just enough over his counter to 
keep body and soul together, as he expressed it; 
and therefore, although Gribble junior was his 
son, he could scarcely be called his heir. But 
the lucky junior came into a rare inheritance 
from his mother—the inheritance of a cheerful 
nature. Such a patrimony is worth more than 
great estates and much money. 

He was in one of his happiest moods as, in 
accordance with his own maxim, he pushed 
along and kept moving toward the Royal White 
Rose Music-hall. It was not ten minutes’ walk 
from his lodgings in Soho; but it might have 
been situated in another land, so great was the 
contrast between his quiet street and that in 
which the Royal White Rose asserted itself. 
The difference between the two localities was 
something similar to that between a poor peace- 
ful woman treading life’s path humbly and un- 
assumingly, and a flaunting shameless madam, 
painted and bedizened, with every thing glaring 
and every thing false about her. The narrow 
pathway that led to the Royal White Rose was 
almost blocked up by the busy crowd of men 
and women and bofs and girls with which it was 
filled. The living stream moved, it is true; but 
the waters were unhealthful and turbid, and ran 
sluggishly. In one part of the thoroughfare it 
was dark, and the shops were closed ; in another 
—that portion which was in immediate contigu- 
ity to the Royal White Rose—every shop was 
open and driving a busy trade. Hansom cabs, 
with senile men and painted women in them, 
were rattling along; man-rakes and boy-rakes— 
from the twelve-year-old smoking his penny ci- 
gar with his hands in his pockets, to the fifty- 
year-old with his hat on one side, and his black 
whiskers and dandy cane—sauntered idly this 
way and that, and often stopped to exchange 
light words and looks with the girl-rakes and 
woman-rakes, who outvied them in numbers and 
boldness, ‘Unrestrained license prevailed in this 
saturnalia. Laughing indecency, painted mis- 
ery, and flagrant violations of ull that is modest 
and good, unblushingly proclaimed themselves 
in the very eye of the law. ‘The corruption was 
open. ‘There was no attempt at disguise in this 
legalized Mart of Shame, through which, as it 
forms an important lung of the City, many good 
men and women must necessarily walk. But 
how innately pure must be that rose of modesty 
that can escape defilement when brought into 
contact with it! 

The Royal White Rose Music-hall was situ- 
ated almost in the centre of the Mart of Shame, 
and Gribble junior paused for a moment at the 
entrance of the Hall, which was blazing with 
light. Dozens of pompous and fascinating an- 
nouncements, in the largest letters and in the 
most brilliant of colored inks, lined both sides of 
the passage which led to the pay-place. Upon 
these announcements Gribble junior gazed ad- 
miringly. The Great This would appear. The 
Great That was engaged. ‘The Inimitable 
Noodle, who had performed several times before 
royalty, would sing his choicest songs. ‘The 
Flashiest Man in London to-night. The Pretty 
Lily at half past eleven. The Incomparable 
Lackbrain (the Pet of the Drawing-room) would 
sing ‘‘ Fie, for Shame!” and ‘* The Only Way 
to enjoy Life.” And so on and so on. 

Gribble junior made his way into the Hall, 
which was crowded to excess with flash men and 
women, with working-people of both sexes, and 
with boys and girls sucking in bad and foolish 
lessons eagerly. The Incomparable Lackbrain 
was on the stage, singing ‘‘ Fie, for Shame!” to 
the intense delight of his hearers. He was a 
tall, lank man, with a painfully vacuous coun- 
tenance, and ‘‘ Fie, for Shame!” was the recital 
of the doings of a young man and a young 
woman who had met on a penny steamboat, and 
whose vulgar words and allusions continually 
elicited from one or the other the exclamation, 
most enjoyably uttered, ‘‘ Fie, forShame!” The 
title of the song was the refrain of the chorus, 





in which the audience were invited to join by the 
singer. Amazing were the zest and vigor with 
which they complied with the invitation; the 
men and women laughed and winked at one 
another, and cried, ‘‘Fie, for Shame! Fie, for 
Shame!” and when the Incomparable disap- 
peared, after many an ungainly slouch, they 
clapped their hands and shouted for him to re- 
turn. The Chairman struck twice upon his bell, 
and the well-known signal provoked another 
burst of applause. In the interval between the 
songs Gribble junior observed and admired; for 
it would be useless to deny that the honest fellow 
enjoyed the scene immensely. His ticket ad- 
mitted him to the stalls, where the Chairman, 
with a dyed mustache and hottle-nose, sat upon 
his throne, the cynosure of 2 thousand admiring 
eyes. Gribble junior ged to sq him- 
self into a seat near this potentate, who was 
looked upon with awe by the youthful portion of 
the audience, and whose chief duty appeared to 
consist in smoking unlimited cigars and drink- 
ing unlimited brandies and whiskies hot at the 
expense of certain favored frequenters of the 
Hall. In the programme, which Gribble junior 
had purchased for a penny, was a portrait of the 
Chairman, in which his bottle-nose was consider- 
ably toned down, as a body might say (to use 
one of Gribble junior’s favorite phrases), and his 
mustache presented a noble and imposing ap- 
pearance. <A biography of the distinguished 
man was also given, in which he was credited 
with many rare qualities, and from which you 
would infer that his career was one of spotless 
virtue; but had you been aware of the true facts 
of the case, you would have regarded the biog- 
raphy with considerable doubt. Gribble junior 
read also in the programme an advertisement of 
an eminent music-seller in the West, who had 
published those justly popular and refined favor- 
ite songs, ‘‘ Fie, for Shame!” and ‘‘ The Only 
Way to enjoy Life,” with a portrait of the com- 
poser on the title-page. As he was reading this 
the band struck up a well-known air, and the 
Incomparable Lackbrain appeared in an out- 
Tageous costume to instruct the audience in 
“*'The Only Way to enjoy Life.” According to 
his laying down of the law, the only time to en- 
joy life was after midnight; the only place, in 
the streets; and the only method, to drink 
Champagne and brandy hot until you reeled home 
to your bed at three o'clock in the morning in a 
state of intoxication. The Incomparable illus- 
trated the last phase. He set his hat at the back 
of his head, pulled his hair over his eyes, untied 
his cravat and let it hang loose, hitched his 
coat off one shoulder, buttoned his waistcoat 
awry, and pulled one leg of his trowsers nearly 
up to his knee. In this condition he reeled 
about the stage, and driveled and laughed like an 
imbecile; and, having thus distinguished him- 
self, retired, after an egregiously stupid speech, 
in which he returned ungrammatica] thanks to 
his admirers for their appreciation of his efforts. 
Then another singer appeared, who sang only 
one song; for as this was the last night of his 
engagement, it was the Chairman’s policy to 
show by his indifference that the popularity of 
the Royal White Rose Music-hall would not be 
diminished by the retirement of this performer. 
Consequently he did not lead the applause by 
rapping on the table with his little hammer, and 
did not give the usual signal on the bell for the 
singer’s reappearance. But he did rap very 
loudly before he rose to announce, with great 
pleasure, the fascinating Lily; and when he sat 
down he led the applause smartly and vigorously. 
Gribble junior was not the only one who joined 
in the applause with spirit. Nearly every person 
in the Hall lent a hand, and great clapping came 
from a private box at the corner of the stage, to- 
ward which many a curious and envious gaze had 
been directed during the night. There was a 
little table in that box, on which were a Cham- 
pagne-bottle and glasses, and two gentlemen were 
there, one sitting and the other standing. The 
one who was standing was the well-known man- 
ager and proprietor: of the Royal White Rose 
Music-hall, and every now and then he leaned 
from the box and surveyed his patrons, some of 
whom nudged each other, and pointed him out 
as the great manager who had risen from noth- 
ing. About an hour ago a bottle of Champagne 
had been sent down from the box to the bottle- 
nosed Chairman, who had filled his own and one 
or two other glasses, and, before he drank, had 
looked toward the donor with a half-respectful, 
half-familiar glance. These small circumstances 
had rendered the box an object of interest to the 
audience. 

A working-man said to his wife, ‘* There’s 
a swell up in that box ; he’s drinking Champagne, 
and treating the manager.” 

“‘What’s Champagne like, Bill?” the wife 
asked. 

‘* Don’t know ; never tasted it,” was the gruff 
rejoinder. 

“Tt must be dreadfully nice,” said the wife, 
with a woman's longing for things. 

These paradoxical phrases are not confined to 
working-women ; ladies in polite society are in 
the habit of giving utterance to such unmeaning 
combinations of words that we may expect pres- 
ently to hear certain things spoken of as sweetly 
murderous or delightfully disgusting. 

The gentleman in the box, then, who sat with 
his back to the audience, applauded energetically 
when the fascinating Lily was announced, and 
the manager, as in duty bound, applauded also, 
but more graciously than the other. 

**You’ve only seen her once,” observed the 
manager. 

‘*Only once,” replied the gentleman. ‘‘I 
strolled in last night to kill half an hour, and 
was surprised to see such a little beauty come on 
the stage. How long has she been out ?”’ 

‘* Nearly eight months. There's nothing very 
striking about her, but she’s pretty and simple 
and innocent—” 





**Pretty—and simple and innocent!” inter- 
rupted the gentleman, with a light laugh. 

‘Yes, I’m hanged if she isn’t!” exclaimed 
Storks, energetically. 

** And been in the Royal White Rose Music- 
hall, or any other music-hall, rose or dandelion, 
for eight months!” interrupted the gentleman 
again, in the same light manner. 

Manager Storks looked displeased. ‘‘ You've 
got the common notion,” he said; ‘* because a 
girl’s a ballet-girl or a singer, she can’t be hon- 
est, I suppose! You don’t know so much about 
them as I do, that’s clear.” 

It came into the gentleman's mind to answer, 
“*T don’t suppose I do; J didn’t marry a ballet- 
girl.” But as Manager Storks did marry a bal- 
let-girl, who was one of the best and most indus- 
trious wives in the world, and as he was at pres- 
ent master of the situation, the gentleman wisely 
held his tongue. Storks proceeded : 

**T could show dozens of ballet-girls who'd 
reckon you up in no time, and who'd snap their 
fingers at your—” 

“There, there!” cried the gentleman, putting 
his fingers in his ears. ‘‘Stop it, there’s a 
good fellow. I don’t want a lecture upon the 
virtues of ballet-girls. I only meant that it’s 
against the order of things for a pretty girl to be 
in a music-hall for eight months, and to be as 
simple and innocent as you make out Lily to be. 
She may be as goody-goody as a missionary’s 
daughter, for all I care.” : 

But although he expressed himself in this in- 
different manner, he was not at all indifferent 
when Lily came on the stage. 

‘* By Jove!” he exclaimed, under his breath. 
‘*She’s a little beauty!” And he clapped his 
hands, and threw a handsome bouquet to her. 

This attracted the attention of Gribble junior, 
and he looked up at the box, and wondered who 
the enthusiastic gentleman was. As Lily stooped 
and picked up the flowers, the applause was re- 
doubled. She stood before the motley assembly 
with the flowers in her hand, and her sweet, in- 
nocent face beamed like a star amidst the at- 
mosphere of smoke and heat. Truly, what had 
been enacted previously within the Royal White 
Rose Music-hall gave the lie to the title; but 
here was a rose, a pure white rose, which justified 
it. She was dressed in white silk, and had white 
flowers in her hair, and looked like a bride. She 
recognized Gribble junior, and gave him a little 
smile, which filled him with delight and made 
him look round with pride. The gentleman in 
the box saw the smile, and the individual at 
whom it was directed. 

‘* Who is that cad down there?” he asked of 
Manager Storks, curiously. He would have 
given something for such a smile, but Lily did 
not raise her eyes to the box. 

‘* Don’t know,” was the reply. 

** He looks like a potman. Hush! 
sweet voice she has!” 

The sweetest of voices—pure and fresh, sound- 
ing strangely indeed in such a place. ‘There was 
not one in the Hall to whom her simple song and 
almost child-like manner did not afford pleasure. 
“*How pretty she is! How young! Is that 
hair allher own? She paints, o’ course. What 
a stunnin’ little foot she’s got! Let's ‘ave ’er in 
agin. Ah, she’l/soon get spoilt. Lackbrain’s aw- 
fully sweet on her, Iheerd. Sois that gent in the 
box.” Such-like comments were made freely in 
the Hall, as were also a few others of a different 
nature. Said one painted young woman in pink 
silk to another in blue, ‘‘ She’s the very image of 
my sister Bess as she was twelve year ago. I've 
got a picture of her at home.” And another, a 
faded woman—vonu could see she was that, not- 
withstanding all her finery—sighed and said to 
her companion, ‘‘That was mother’s favorite 
song. Many’s the time she’s sung it tome.” And 
the memory of the days when she led a better 
life acted upon her parched heart for a few mo- 
ments like drops of dew. But the softening in- 
fluence soon died away in the glare and the 
smoke and the bad surroundings. 

The noise in the Hall was at its highest as 
Gribble junior pushed his way through the pleas- 
ure-and-pain seekers. Being directed by the at- 
tendant, he soon found himself on the stage. It 
was dark and almost quiet. The last song had 
been sung, and the last strains of music had died 
away; the curtain was drawn up, and the wait- 
ers were collecting the glasses and assisting to the 
door two or three “‘ jolly dogs” whe were unable 
to assist themselves. One man, perfectly un- 
conscious, had to be carried out ; he was propped 
against the wall in the street in a condition of 
utter insensibility; and in this way the proprie- 
tor of the Royal White Rose Music-hall, ac- 
cording to the usual custom, got rid of all re~- 
sponsibility concerning him. 

Gribble junior surveyed these proceedings with 
considerable interest. It was the first time in 
his life that he had ever been behind the scenes, 
and he was surprised to find the place dirty and 
shabby and unattractive. Although the Hall 
was closed, and no more business was supposed 
to be done, there were a dozen persons at least 
drinking at a bar in a corner. ‘The Incompar- 
able Lackbrain, the Inimitable Noodle, and the 
Flashiest Man in London were there, laughing 
and drinking with the manager and the gentle- 
man who had occupied the private box. He was 
a fair man, in the prime of life, and had just or- 
dered a fresh bottle of Champagne. As he raised 
his glass to his lips, he glanced toward the stage, 
and saw the shadow of Gribble junior, who was 
advancing toward Lily. 

“¢Oh, Mr. Gribble,” she said, ‘‘ how strange 
to see you here! Where’s grandpapa?” 

‘* He sent me for you, Lily,” answered Gribble 
junior, ‘‘ and told me to tell you that he couldn't 
' come for you himself, because your mother 
wasn’t awake, and he had to give her her medi- 
cine, 

“You must wait a. little while,” said Lily, 
with something of disappointment in her voice, 
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**as I have to fold some dresses.” I always put 
every thing in order Saturday night. I sha’n’t 
be long.” 

And she tripped away, leaving Gribble junior 
looking after her admiringly, and thinking what 
a bright little creature she was, 

**Who's that fellow?” asked the gentleman 
at the bar of the manager, not recognizing Grib- 
ble junior as ‘the cad” to whom Lily had given 
a smile. . 

Manager Storks did not reply; but, being 
jealous of strangers, and probably having the 
fear of detectives in his mind, walked on to the 
stage; followed. by his friends. When Gribble 
— explained that he had come to fetch Lily 

ome at the request of her grandfather, Man- 
ager Storks grumbled, and told him to tell the 
old man to come himself for Lily for the futare. 

**T can’t have all sorfs of strangers knocking 
about my stage,” he said. 

Gribble junior received the rebuke humbly ; 

he was fully sensible of the privilege he was en- 
joying in being allowed to linger, if only for a 
ew minutes, behind the scenes. Some of the 
singers and performers had followed Manager 
Storks, and they stood about in little groups, 
talking—not in the most refined language, it 
must be confessed. The luxury of adjectives 
was by far too freely indulged in.. Gribble jun- 
ior did not think so; he positively glowed with 
delight. Was he not almost rubbing elbows with 
the Inimitable Noodle and the Flashiest Man in 
London, whose dress and walk hundreds of boys 
in London were imitating? As for Lackbrain 
the Vacuous, his dull, common face was regard- 
ed with awe by Gribble junior. In such en- 
chanting company the minutes flew away until 
Lily appeared, with the bouquet and a little bun- 
dle inher hand. Gribble junior was advancing 
toward her when he was pushed aside by the 
gentleman of the private box. 

* A friend of mine is anxious for an introduc- 
tion, Lily,” said Manager Storks. 

The friend of the manager, who was introduced 
as Mr. Sheldrake, raised his hat, and Lily bowed 
and cast just a look at him; he murmured his 
pleasure at being introduced to such a charm- 
ing lily—“ the fairest flower in the entire Royal 
White Rose bouquet,” he said, gallantly. Ready 
of speech and smooth of manner was Mr. Shel- 
drake as he addressed Lily. He was not satis- 
fied with Lily’s bow, but held out his hand, on 
the little finger of which was a plain band of 
gold, in which a valuable diamond was set. 
Every respect was-paid to the young girl, who 
replied with smiles and simple words to the ci- 
vilities of speech with which she was greeted by 
one andanother. Lackbrain the Vacuous offered 
to see her home. 

‘¢' Thank you,” she said, advancing to Gribble 
junior; “I have an escort.” And she placed 
her hand on Gribble’s arm, and gave him the 
bundle to carry. 

‘*Let me have the pleasure of driving you 
home,” said Mr Sheldrake, in his most agreea- 
ble voice; ‘* .y brougham is at the door.” 

Lily sh Ux her head laughingly, and thanked 
him, but she preferred to walk. 

“Then I'll walk a few steps with you,” he said, 
pertinaciously. 

Gribble junior did not like the proposal, nei- 
ther did Lily approve of it, but Mr. Sheldrake 
was not to be shaken off. When they left the 
Hall it was half an hour after midnight. The 
Sabbath-day had commenced, and had not com- 
menced well. ‘The glare of a noonday sun could 
scarcely have been more powerful in its effect 
than the bright light which fell from the open 
shops on the people and the thoroughfare. Fish- 
shops and glove-shops, cigar-shops and refresh- 
ment-houses, the first and last especially, were 
driving a brisk trade. The pushing, the strug- 
gling, the anxious faces, the drunken forms, the 
senseless enjoyment, the joyless mirth, the fever- 
ed life, the various aspects in which human na- 
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ture was there presented, were sad to witness. 
Here and there in the scene were patches of 
shade formed by narrow thoroughfares where no 
light was ;. and at the corners of these thorough- 
fares, standing in the shade and forming part of 
it, policemen might occasionally be seen, waiting 


“J, GRIBBLE JUNIOR WAS HARD AT WORK MENDING RIBS AND BONES.”—(See Cuarrer II., PacE 147.) 


quietly to play their part in the torrent which 
the law allows to flow. Before one of these 
guardians of the peace—most paradoxical desig- 
nation in such a scene—two men of the lower 
classes paused, and were immediately desired to 
move on, They looked like:what they were— 





























coster-mongers ; their appearance was as rough 
as their manners, and these were as rough as 
their, speech. But that one of them, at all 


| . events, was logical, and that there was reason in 


his logic, were in some measure proved by his 
speech, 

‘*This is Sunday, ain’t it ?” he asked. 
._‘*¥es,” answered the policeman, good-humor- 
edly, ‘‘and time for you to be abed.”’ 

_ ‘Thank yer for nothin’, Bobby,” he said 
swaying slightly before the policeman; ‘ but my 
mate ’ere wants me to arks yer somethin’ fust, 
He wants to know why these ere swell shops is 
allowed to keep open arter” twelve o’clock on 
Saturday nights, and why he was summonsed 
ore, the beak for sellin’ wegetables last Sun- 

y 
~ ‘*Come, move on,” was the only reply from 
the policeman. 

‘*Butlook’ere, now,” urged the coster-monger; 
“ere he is with his barrer—”, : 

‘* Yes, that’s it, Dropsy!”.exclaimed the sec- 
ond man. ‘*That’s it. ’Ere am I with my bar- 


But the policeman, not at all disposed to par- 
ley, and not at all curious to know the history 
of the man’s ‘‘barrer,” used effectual arguments 
to relieve himself of the controversial coster- 
mongers, who consoled each other as they stag- 
gered away by agreeing that ‘‘it was a blazin’ 
shame, that’s what it was!” 

Through such scenes as this Lily and her es- 
cort walked to the humble home in Soho. Mr, 
Sheldrake almost entirely monopolized: the con- 
versation, talking much about himself, and about 
the pleasuie it would give him to improve an 
acquaintance so agreeably commenced. Not- 
withstanding that it was past midnight, he threw 
out hints that nothing could afford him so much 
pleasure as being invited into the house ; but as 
no invitation followed the expression of this de- 
sire, he was compelled to bid Lily good-night at 
the street-door. : 

“You live on the first floor?” he said. 

‘* Yes,” answered Lily. 

When he was alone he stood for a few mo- 
ments in the quiet street looking up at the light 
in the room where the old man had been waiting 
anxiously for his darling Lily. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED IN BAZAR FOR MAROH 23.) 











EVENING TOILETTE.—[Sre Paar 179.] 
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FURNITURE AND 


DRESS. 


SUPPOSE in the happy 

days for artists, when there 
were paneled oak walls and 
carved window-seats, every one 
looked well against them, and 
perhaps these very walls had an 
indirect influence in moulding 
the fashions ; for the constantly 
observing even a bit of grained 


we 












BLACK AND Fawn-coLorepD Gros GRAIN SLEEVE. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IV., 


oak may cultivate the 
eye in some measure 
unconsciously; but 
the oak, from being 
of a pale color, dark- 
ened with age, and in 
about a hundred years 
from the time when 
it was put up, the ex- 
treme darkness of the 
rooms, especially in 
towns, with the black 
walls and low ceil- 
ings, drove the in- 
mates in self-defense 
to light tints some- 
where. Now as shav- 


ing the wood or repaneling would 
have been far too expensive a process 
for our thrifty ancestors, they gener- 
ally took the simple means of white- 
washing their walls and ceilings, 
and so first let in the demon of 
white ugliness, who has at last lured 
most of us into his snare. 
white walls and ceilings to be found 


every where? 


Now in a white room, when the 
eye is unaccustomed to it, one can 
scarcely for a time distinguish forms 
The pale glare takes 
the gloss out of silks, and habituates the taste to pallid colors and an 
And when use has brought the eye back to its 
original perceptive power, there is the chance that the white will have 
done its woful work, the ‘‘ favorite” colors will be found greatly height- 
ened, without any regard to complexion or propinquity, and the fash- 
ionable shapes more prononcée and grotesque. 
Time, with an infinite compassion, is brave enough to tone down our 


and textures, 


absence of shadows. 


glaring white, to dim 
our dazzling blues, our 
raw greens, and warp 
our contorted shapes 
into something more 
easy and graceful. 
The whole style of 
our modern furniture, 
as well as our modern 
dress, is largely due 
to these terrible white 
walls, Unlimited 
cheap gilding came in, 
glacé silks and satins 
came in, the very de- 


Fig. 1.—Biack Gros Grain Dress.—FRont. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 23-25. 


were recommended in the 
directions of etiquette of 
the period to inspect the 
very seats in noble halls be- 
fore they sat on them— 
“Se aucune chose y verras 
Qui soit deshonneste ou vi- 
laine” (15th century)— 
how it was that in those 
days people could have in- 
dulged to the extent they 











































Back anp 
Pryx Gros Grain 
SLEEVE (FoR Brack 
Gros Grain Druss). 
For pattern and 
description see 
Supplement, 
No. Ill., Figs. 
13 and 14, 


SLEEVE WITH LACE AND 
PaSSEMENTERIE TRIMMING. 
For description see 


Supplement. Sieieme : 


Lace SLEEVE. 
For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. V., 

Fig. 16. 





Sree, Bive 
Stk SLEEVE, 


For pattern and 
description see 
Supplement, No. IL, 


ig. 12, 











did indulge in quaint 
conceits of. dress— 
flowing trains edged 
with rich furs, deli- 
cate veils that fell to 
the feet, and trailing 
sleeves of cloth of 
gold or velvet—I can 
not tell. At that time 
windows were few 
and small, chimneys 
had only just come 
into general use, and 
the walls of the low 
rooms were entirely 
bare, mere brick or 
stone, save for here 
and there in rich 
houses a ‘‘hanging 
of worsted”—the tap- 
estry we now see in our museums 
—or a very rude stenciled dec- 
oration. Costly and graceful 
dresses seem to us strangely out 
of place, even for high days and 
festivals, in such abodes. And 
yet this was the period of the 
greatest and most profuse mag- 
nificence of attire in England, as 
it was that of the richest and 
most gorgeous architecture, and 
many of the most beautiful and 
artistic shapes and patterns, Per- 
haps the darkness and bareness of the interiors made the eye crave, in 
spite of their dirt, for brightness of some sort to refresh it at any cost, and 
so the people’s garments were made rich and varied, as an unconscious 
atonement for the lack of furniture and light and beauty about them. 
They were, in fact, the only furniture and attraction within the massive 
granite walls. Now, when an ordinary dwelling-house is handsomer, 
cleaner, and more comfortable than the royal palace was in 1400, we make 
ourselves subservient to the rooms in which we live—we are content to 
be always secondary, 
sometimes impercepti- 
ble, in our glittering 
saloons which we can 
not out-glitter, Then, 
again, we endeayor to 
eclipse the bad taste of 
our mural decoration 
with the worse taste of 
our ignorant self-adorn- 
ment, from the sheer 
necessity of being visi- 
ble; we become con- 
spicuous without 
grace, and expen- 
sive without beau- 

ty. 


Fig. 15. 





Brown Gros Gratin SLEEVE. 
For pattern and description 


see Supplement, No. VIL, 
igs. 18 and 19. 


Gray Sik SLEEVE. 


For pattern and descrip- 
lement, 
ig. 17. 


tion see Su; 
No. VL, 




















































CASHMERE SLEEVE WITH GROS 
Grain Porrs. 
For pattern and description see 


Supplement, No. IX. 
igs. 21 and 2% 


Are not 


Gros Gran, SATIN, AND 
Oreanpy SLEEVE. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VIIL, Fig. 20. 


No one but old Father 


Gros Grain WaALEIne Suir. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-11. 


signs for furniture we see all about us—coarse, florid, 
and conspicuous—are all due to the white walls. 
Every thing to ‘‘tell” against them must be of this 
kind, gaudy and ‘‘loud.” I am not depreciating all 
the good done by the introduction of wall-papers, which 
have been getting paler and paler and shinier and 
shinier every year; I am not even depreciating the 
wholesome delight in ‘‘ cleanness,” and the advantages 
of being able to see when dust accumulates; but I am 
convinced that the whitewash upon our oak was the 
commencement of our artistic deterioration, and we 
‘) are only now beginning to see how great that deteri- 
" * oration has been. 

How it was that in the ancient days, when clean- 
liness had not come into fashion, when carpets were 
not, but floors were, covered with rushes, and strewn 
with rejected bones and wine lees, when forks and 
pocket-handkerchiefs did not exist, and when people 


Fig. 2.—Briack Gros Grain Dress.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 23-25. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mas. H. G. T.—Two yards of six-quarter width goods 
will make an opera cloak. A large circular cape with 
a deep Watteau fold in the back is the handsomest 
shape. For the kilt pleating on your skirt you will 
want the depth of the pleating multiplied by three 
times the width of the skirt. 

K. 8.—Bombazine is not trimmed with fringe, but 
with English crape or bombazine bands, or else side 


Puriape.rara.—You can get an index for your vol- 
ume of Bazars by sending postage stamp and address 
to this office. 

Mazy E. L.—Your sample is wine-color. Blue and 
salmon scarfs are now stylish with this shade. 

Mas. De. A. M.—Pillow shams are not embroidered 
or braided with colors, but with white alone; when 
made of thin cambric or muslin, they are worn over 
colored silk. A bed-spread is the outside cover fora 
bed, such as a counterpane or quilt. The one described 
was of thin muslin embroidered, and placed over a 
lining of silk. 

Mavpz.—Your question about visiting-cards has 
been answered repeatedly. 

A Svunsoniwer or Sours Boston.—You inclosed 
money for lingerie and Marguerite polonaise, but 
failed to give your address.—Jabot is pronounced as 
if jab-o, We think you will find jabot patterns 
in, numbers of the Bazar. 

Mas. H. O. H.—Make a silk dress for a girl of thir- 
teen with box-pleated waist, apron-front over-skirt, 
and narrow ruffies on lower skirt. 

M. H.—Capes will be worn with polonaises. Read 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 9, Vol. V., about 
spring costumes. 

Maus. P. M. J.—The Bazar does not give premiums. 

Mas. N. E. G.—Make your pretty striped silk by 
Marguerite Vest-polonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 52, VoL. 1V. Trim with bias bands of the same 
and fringe. A black cashmere sacque with cape is 
the best cloak to buy at this season. 

Domrno.—Scallop the edge of a child’s linen Gabrielle, 
and edge the scaliops with feathered braid.—Is it a 
boy’s or girl’s name you want? 

Berntre.—Make your Dolly Varden polonaise by the 
Marguerite pattern, ruffle the edge, and use black vel- 
vet ribbon for the bows. 

Neviure.—Miss Augusta J. Evans is a Southern lady, 
of Mobile, we believe. We can give you no further 
particulars concerning her. We would say in this con- 
nection that the private life of an author does not be- 
long to the public, and that we shall not undertake to 
gratify a morbid curiosity by retailing to our readers 
any details thereof which may have come to our know]l- 
edge. Those who are int 1 in obtaining such in- 
formation should directly address the individuals, who 
are the best judges as to whom they wish to take into 
their confidence. 

J. L. E.—The girl of twelve who is in love with a 
youth double her age, but does not know whether her 
passion is returned, had better smother her flame in a 
thorough course of mathematics, which is the best 
remedy we know for such nonsense. 

Mrs. C. E. B.—It is only necessary to enter the 
names and dates under the respective heads of Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths which are found in Family 
Records. We have never seen any records with the 

additional heading, Divorces; but think they would 
not be out of place in some families we could name. 

Sussoniser B.—We suspect that a very clear title 
would be needed to enable the great-grandchildren of 
&@ man who was driven from his home by the Indians 
long before the Revolutionary war, and never returned 
thither, to regain possession of their ancestor’s land, 
especially if their knowledge of its subsequent fate is 
somewhat vague. It is always difficult to establish 
old claims dating back no further than one genera- 
tion. However, you had better ask the opinion of an 
able lawyer. 

Passamaquoppy.—Of course you should return a 
call, whether you received it in person or not. 

Custos. An OLp Sunsogiwer, anv Orurrs.—Leavitt, 
Strebeigh, & Co., Clinton Hall, New York, can prob- 
ably give you the information you desire respecting 
old coins, books, and other similar antiquities, 

Baertomarte.—If you made no reply when your 
friend proposed writing to you, he may have construed 
it as meaning that you did not desire the correspond- 
ence, Still, rather than take the risk of seeming for- 
ward in the matter, we advise you to make no ex- 
planation, but let things take their course, unless you 
have weighty reasons for opening the correspondence. 

Pressy.—Let the round-shouldered young lady try 
shoulder-braces by all means.—Once for all we will 
say that we can not undertake to pass judgment on the 
handwriting of our correspondents, and hope never to 
be asked again to foretell the subscriber's prospective 
success in life from his or her chirography. : 

Namevess.—We can not help you. 

Henry Rover.—Physiologists consider it wrong for 
cousins to marry, and this was probably the basis of 
the ecclesiastical prohibition of marriages between 
kindred, which was so strictly insisted on in ancient 
times as to consider it sufficient cause to anathematize 
kings, and put whole nations under the ban. Modern 
license has relaxed this rigor, but there was a stratum 
of good sense underlying the medieval harshness, as 
there was in the Mosaic command to abstain from the 
unhealthiest of all meats, even in the days when tri- 
chinosis is supposed-to have been unknown. 

May.—Your sample is Japanese poplin. Trim your 
blue over dress with darker blue silk in three bias over- 
lapping folds and fringe. 

Mas. J. R. A.—Trim the alpaca polonaise with three 
Dias folds, and the lower skirt with kilting three- 
fourths of a yard deep. 

Canapienne.—White Swiss muslin curtains, plain 
or dotted, hanging in two straight full pieces, bordered 
with a side-pleated ruffle a finger deep, and tied back 
with rose-colored cords, would be pretty for your bow- 
window. They are used in some of the handsomest 
houses here. Sometimes these, or else white holland 
shades, are placed in each compartment of a bay-win- 
dow, and other curtains drape it off to form a recess. 

Mary Queen or Soors.—Roll part of your hair in a 
French twist, then braid the remainder and coil it 
round the twist; and if you have enough, add a 
crown braid. Light brown and gray will be worn 
all summer, and your ideas of trimming are good. 

Mas. J. A. C.—The striped shawl mentioned as the 
tavorite Boston traveling shaw] is a striped India cash- 
mere. It costs from $50 to $200, and though not espe- 
cially attractive, is valuable for warmth and service. 

8. L. B.—Read description of white muslin dresses 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 9, Vol. V. 

M. A. R.—White tulle, either hemmed or the edges 
smoothly cat, will be the most inexpensive bridal veil. 

Mas. M. E. C.—The article you mention is at A. T. 
Stewart’s.—Thanks for your appreciative letter. 





Mrs. J. T.—Our advertising columns will give you 
the information you desire. 

Mas. A. M. B.—Get black alpaca or silk for an over- 
skirt for both dresses. 

Mas. J. B.—Cut off the back of the skirt of your 
polonaise from the waist, and add an extra straight 
breadth in the middle; sew it to the waist in a large 
treble box-pleat, and wear with a belt. Trim with silk 
folds and fringe or a ruffie. 

Mas. G. H. R.—The pleated: blouse pattern sent you 
will also have a skirt and over-skirt pattern. Trim 
with kilt or with box pleating. The long roll or 
French twist surrounded with ‘braids is the fashion 
for the back hair. Frizzed front with a crown braid, 
or else a Pompadour roll. 





A TRUE WOMAN. 

Ir is the duty of every true woman to look as beau- 
tifulasshecan. It is her duty to brighten and gladden 
the world with her loveliness. If nature has denied 
them this power, it can be remedied by the use of a 


a Laird’s “Bloom of Youth,” which will remove all 


discolorations, tan, freckles, sunburns, and other cuta- 
neous diseases from t . pts it delicate, soft, 
smooth, clear, and perfectly beautif Sold by drug- 


gists every where. Depot, 5 Gold St., N. ¥.—[Com.] 





DRS. STRONG’S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK, 
Is unsurpassed in the treatment of Lune, Fzmaxe, and 
Curonio Diseases. Turkish, Russian, Electro-Ther- 
mal, and Sulphur-Air Baths, Hiyceegathy, Vacuum- 
Treatment, Movement Cure, Calisthenics, &c. Trams 
Lownzet iN Winter. Send for Circulars, indorsed by 
Bishop Janes, Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D., and Tayler 
Lewis, LL.D.—[{Com.} 





A BEAUTIFUL dressing and invigorator of the 
hair is Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer. 
—[Com.] 











Luxury, health, and economy insured by using Doo- 
ley’s Yeast Powder. Elegant light Rolls, Biscuits, etc., 
prepared in 10 minutes. Depot, 69 NewSt., N. Y.—[Com.] 








Tue qualities of Burnett's Cocoaine, as preventing 
the hair from falling, are remarkable.—[Com.] 








Copying Wurers.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented _— Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or From the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 


FOR SKIN DISEASES 





lotched Disfigurations of the . _ So) 
gists every where. Depot, 49 Bond St.) New York. 


ATTENTION!! LADIES!! 
MRS, C. G. PARKER 
Will purch: for a wishing to save the expense 
and trouble of visiting New York to do their shopping, 
any article for ladies’ or children’s use, from a PAPER 
OF PINS TO AN ENTIRE WARDROBE, at the lowest rates 
and for a moderate commission. Samples and prices 
sent by mail, if desired. Reference, by permission, is 
made to the Proprietors of this Journal, Rev. Hen’ 
W. Bellows, D.D., E.P. Dutton &Co., 713 Broadway, ani 
others. For Circular and information (free), ad 
MRS. C. G@. PARKER, 713 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


MOTHERS, 


S yestiis LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER’S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V | the most eminent prong U 
‘old by Druggists and Grocers, 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E 15 South William Street, New York. 


INFANTS. 
DOUBLI . POINTED NEEDLES!! 


Next to the Sewing Machine 
the greatest boon to woman. NO THIMB: required 
in their use. The most perfect Needle ever made. 
Sample box, postpaid, for 25 cents, U. 8. Currency; 
Five boxes assorted sizes, $100. Merchants supplied. 
A. ADAMS, Box 1413, Montreal, Canada. 


SAVE YOUR LIFE 


BY PROMPTLY USING 


WINCHESTER'S 


HYPOPHOSPHITES, 


A Chemically pure preparation of 


PHOSPHORUS, 


Which is a most important constituent of the human 
body, existing largely in the Brain, Nervous System, 
lood, and Bones. Ir 1s raz UNDUE WASTE on 
DEFICIENCY or tus LIFE-GIVING AND LIFR-8USTAIN= 
ING ELEMENT WHIOH 18 THE IMMEDIATE CAUSE of 


CONSUMPTION, NERVOUS DEBILITY, PARAL- 
YSIS, DYSPEPSIA, SCROFULA, &c. 

The proper Remedy for the effectual treatment and 

cure of the above Diseases consists in restoring to the 














proportion of PH 


WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPH®SPHITES 


is the only preparation which accomplishes this result; 
and it is an absolute cure for the Diseases above named. 
Circulars, Information, and Advice Free. 
Prepared only by J. WINCHESTER & CO., Cuemists, 
86 Joun Street, New York, and sold by all Droggists. 
Price $1 and $2 per Bottle. 


j 4 — What is the Cause? What the 
B lushi ng. Cure? Blondes and Brunettes; 
Sensitiveness; Bashfulness; How may we Control our 
Entotions; Confidence and Self-reliance—how Ac- 
quired. See March No. PurenoLodgi0aL JougNaL. 30 
cents, or $3 a year. Address 








8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, N. Y. 


Brain, Nervous Co and Blood their due 








WORTHINGTON & SMITH, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


MILEIMERY 


STRAW GOODS, 


W. I. WORTHINGTON, 
W. R. SMITH, Jr. 


607 BROADWAY, N.Y, 


Under St. Nicholas Hotel. 












ery Cases, convert: 


‘New Era in Stationery. 


THE FIVE STYLES OF THE 


NEWEST PARISIAN TINTED NOTE-PAPERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
LAROCHE-JOUBERT, LACROIX, & Cie., Angouleme, France, 


Viz., Mikado, a pale chamois tint; the Camée, or flesh tint; Fleur de Violette; Fleur 

de Rose; and the Ciel d’hiver, or winter sky, a delicate blue tint; together with the 

pular White-Bordered Hau du Nil, are now ready; also, a new style of Sombre. 

Pinted Gray Mourning Paper, in different widths and new designs of black bordering. 

FOR SALE AT ALL THE PRINCIPAL STATIONERY STORES. 

Put up in peckages, with beautiful colored labels, and in Elegant Parisian Station- 
le into Jewelry Cases, Glove, Handkerchief, or Bon-Bon Boxes, 

&c., &c., varying in price from $2 00 to $15 00 each, 

: Geo. H. Reay and Willard Felt & Co., New York, Sole Importers, 





=e) Densiow & Bush's "Premium 





Oo even if a 


wi DE 
and broken! SAFEST AND PUREST OIL KNOWN. Used in 100,000 
sale every where. Dealers, address DENSLOW & 
N. Y. ; 40 India St., Boston; 34 S. Calvert St., Baltimore; or 479 S; Canal St., Chicago. 


BUSH, 130.Maiden Lane, 





THOMSON’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 


s 

Glove-Fitting Corset 
: 8 
é = ~ If you want the most sat- 
J ~ iafactory), best-jitting, and the 
cheapest Corset, for its teal 
value, you have ever worn, 

uy 
THOMSON’S 


GENUINE PATENT 


GLOVE - FITTING. 


No Corset has ever attained 
such a reputation, either in 
this or any other country. 
As now made in length and 

t fullness of bust, 
IT CAN NOT BE IMPROVED. 

Every Corset is stam with the name Tuomson 
and the trade-mark, a wn. Kept by all 
dealers. Also, 








THOM SON'S 
BEST 


A SUPERLATIVE KID GLOVE. 
QUALITY SUPERIOR. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 


Sole Owners of Patents, 
391 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


) A | R, SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
28 inches long, weight 234 0z., only $6 00. 
80 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $7 50. 
82 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 
Coronet Braids, solid hair, only $4 50. 

Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only importer who 
retails at wholesale prives. 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843. ~ 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
fe New York. 

Send color by mail. Will send Switches, C.O.D., 
by express; or by mail, prepaid, on receipt of regis- 
tered letter ormoney order. Correspondence answered. 


COLGATE & C0O’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, 


“G8 SOMETHING KEW. 


This letter A is a sample of the 
size and style of our Ornamental In- 
itial Stamps for marking with Indel- 
ible Ink (the initial of the surname 
only) on Table Linen, Pillow Cases, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. 


y. 
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rials, STAFFORD M’F’G CO. 
66 Fulton St., N. ¥. 


Ghoice SEEDS! Selected SUEDS! Freeh SREDS! 

Annuals, collection 25 choice sorts, $1; 12 sorts, 50c. 

any Concord Corn, ~~ 2c. Butter Beans, qt., 50c. 

Wethersfield Onion, 1b., $2; 3¢ 1b., $125; Calycanthus, 
Potatoes, bush., $2. 





t., $1; Ey. 

Peach, bn.'$2; bbl, $4. Apple, Osage Orange, bu., $12. 

Seed and Plant Catalogue, 112 pages, Illustrated, 10c. 
F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Illinois. 


po oa a 
E YEAST, Bes. 





4H 
- POWDER 
TRY !T, SOLD BY GROCERS. 


QEND to T. KE. ZELL, Philadelphia, for 
Circulars of Enoro.opapia aNpD ATLAs. 











fj BOrD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


SPRING SILKS. 
Have opened a Fine Assortment of 
Plain Colored Failles and Taffetas. 
Black and White Grisaille Silks. 
Fancy Ombre Striped and Chine Silks. 
Dolly Varden and other Styles Foulards. 
Japanese Silks, Crepe de Chines. : 


The Finest Stock of Black Silks, of all the Leading 
Makes, at the Lowest Prices. 


DRESS GOODS. 
Just Received: 

Genuine Camel’s Hair for Over-dresses, Various 
Colors. 

Dolly Vardens in Cretonnes and Foulards. 

Pongee Foulards, French Percales, with Borders, 

Linen Cambraiz, Cotton and Linen Seersuckers. 

English and French Prints. 

Striped and Chine Crepe “‘ Eugenie.” 

Figured and Striped French Baptiste, mew and beau- 
tiful goods for Dresses and Suits, 

Jaconets and Organdies. 


WHITE GOODS. 





TOWELS, 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, & 
GENERAL HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 





N. B.—Purchasers are respectfully requested to ex- 
amine our stock, which will be found to contain every 
requisite for 

HOUSE, HOTEL, AND STEAMER 
FURNISHING - 
AT LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


T JACKSON’S MOURNING STORE, 
Cor. Broadway and Waverley Place, 
Novelties in Spring Goods received daily. 
BLACK SILKS AND ALPACAS 
a Specialty. 
THE WINTER STOCK CLOSING OUT 
AT A GREAT SACRIFICE. 
A full stock of SUITS and BONNETS, for immedi- 


ate use, constantly on hand. Prices reasonable, om 

We request the ladies to 
judge from personal examina- 
tion whether it is any exagger- 
ation to say the 


“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


will execute a greater variety 
of sewing, with fewer attach- 
ments and less annoyance, than 
any other 


SEWING MACHINE. 


Universal adaptation, une- 
qualed beauty and simplicity, 
perfection of material, and style 
of construction and finish rec- 
ommend it as THE BEST. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Salesrooms in Every City. 


SK YOUR DRUGGIST for Dz. AMOS S. 

MILLER’S ODONTON TOOTH POWDER. 

First made in 1880. Price 25 cents. Samples mailed. 
Office, 195 and 197 Fulton St., New York. 


FRENCH STAMPING. piete: sets of 


ee Talma, Overskirt, Gabrielle, &c., Patterns for 
$300. Mme. GLATIGNY, 84 Bleecker St., New York. 
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Rare and Beautiful Flowers & Choice Vegetables 
Can always be obtained by sowing 





B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., N. ¥., 
Importers, Growers, and Dealers in 
GARDEN, FIELD, AND FLOWER SEEDS, 
Small Pratie, Horticultural Fengie- 


ments, Fertilizers, and other Requ 
sites for the Farm and Garden. 


LAWN MOWERS 
of the most approved patterns. 


The Eighteenth Annual Edition of their celebrated 
Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide to 
the Flower and Kitchen Garden is now 
ready for distribution, and will be mailed to all ap- 

licants upon receipt of 25 cents; an edition 

autifully bound in cloth, 75 cents. 

This is without exception the largest and best Cata= 
logue ever published in this or any other country. 
It contains about 200 pages, including several hun- 
dred finely executed engravings of favorite flowers and 
vegetaiiles, and a beautifully colored Chro= 
mo of a group of Liye 2 of the most 

opular flowers in cultivation; also a 
Neeriptive list of 2500 species and varieties of flower 


and vegetable seeds, including all the novelties of the _ 


past season, with full directions for culture. 
We will send a packet of choice Flower Seeds gratis to 
persons ordering Catalogues, inclosing 25 cents, if they 
will state the name of the paper in which they saw this 
advertisement. 
Address B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
P. 0. Box 5712, New York City. 





THE 












“EASIEST 
TO SELL.” (| 


8, M, Agents: 
Itdon’t pay you 
tofight the best 
machine. Prove 
our claims, Get 
the agency and 
sellit. Address 

“DOMESTIC” 8, M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 


JUST The “Straz-Sranguep Banner” is a large 
hs! + tl 40-column family paper, contains more 

Yo i 
WANT. EVER It exposes humbugs and 
swindles; contains charming Stories, Sketches, and 
twenty different departments, suited for all, It is only 
75 oxnrs a year, and EVERY subscriber will receive 
Prang’s elegant Chromo, “A Bouquet or Moss Roszs,” 
Free and paid. Jan. Number can still be had. 
Now 18 tur Time. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Try it. 
Chromo alone is worth $1 50. Allfor 75 cents. Speci- 
mens, 6 cents. Address 

STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 
Druggists at $1.00 per bottle. 


FS OO” every where, 
By $75 to $250 per month, mate and fe- 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
s COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
ce CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
= superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
wm makes the ‘‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
= stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= | oang apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
€& from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
poommission from which twice that amount can be 
“made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Maas. ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ili.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Rawo..e’s Tortet Giyoreine Cake is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 

imples and chapping. Warranted over one-half pure 

lycerine. For sale by druggists. Marx & Rawo..e, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St., New York. 

















Ozena,which he cannot cure. 
Sold by Druggists at 50 cts. 








L°e HERE, LADIES !—Buy the “ MAID- 
EN’S BLUSH.” ‘It is the best thing ever gt 
for giving a rich, rosy tint to the cheek. No lady 
will thout it after giving it a trial. 
Small packages, 50 cents; Large, $1 00. 
NELSON ANDREWS, 
Lock Box No. T. Providence, R. L 


reading than the Ledger. It is a paper for! 
Y BOD 


‘BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and ; 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
Own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress, Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all-under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any ree 0: 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of every 
h hold Ve are fident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land, For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptie, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The npn, “3 Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, ——~ embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
& moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 





" F pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 


‘act, every description of sewing is reduced from a 

uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
following offer: Any m in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant 4nd profitable, and 


send circulars on receipt of stamp. ress 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


J B. SMALL, Manufacturer of 
* CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


for Ladies, Misses, Boys, and Children, of all ages and 
sizes. He furnishes all the Patterns issued with this 
paper. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 

J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 








J.B. Small’s Cut 
Paper Patterns 
have a printed 
label showing 
their size, the 
amount of cloth, 
trimming, 
required, 
instructions for 
cutting & mak- 
ing, and a Pic- 
ture of the gar- 
ment when fin- 
ished. 





Front. 821. 


Back. 
Lady’s Waterproof Sacque & Cape, with Watteau Fold. 


Nine sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust measure. Price 25 
cents each. Sent on receipt of price and measure. 








can be accomplished by any lady, old = young. We, 








LUNDBORG’S 


WHITER WoovOLer 


And other Perfumes, 
ARE UNEQUALED. 





















SAVE 20 DOLLARS. 


UY_the CeLresratep WILSON SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE. The best inthe World. 
For Sale Everywhere. AGENTS W ANTEDin unoc: 
cupied Territory. For Illu:trated Circulars, Address, 
ILSON SEWING MAOHINECO., Cleveland, 0,3; St, 
Loulta, Mo.; Phila., Pa.; or. 707 Broadway, WY. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
i Check Outfits. Catalogues, —. and 


full particulars FREE. S. M. Srenoer, Brattleboro, Vt. 











OPIUM EATERS 8205 SSH 











° yo, __ HORACE WATERS, 
A Great OF er. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, Mr1.oprons, and 
Oxeans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
Al RXTREMELY LOW PRIOFS, FOR OASH, DURING THIS 
MonTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


ORCHESTRAL, MEDIUM, & COLIBRI 
MATHUSHEK PIANO-FORTES, 
Acknowledged the best in the world for tone, touch, 
and durabilitv. Descriptive Pamphlets free. Address 
MATHUSHEK PIANO M’F’G CO,, New Haven, Conn. 





T. E. CLARKE, M.D., Mount Vernon, Ohio. 


AGENTS Wanted,—Agents make more money at 





work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
. Stinson & OO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland. Maine. 





Harper’s Catalogue. 


FARE & BROTHERS’ CATALOGUE, with 
Classified Index of Contents, sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of Six Cents in postage Stamps, or it may be ob- 
tained gratuitously on personai application to the 
Publishers, 





FRANKLIN Square, New York. 





WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 27, 1871. 
One of the most important inventions of the age! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented ! 


So simple that 
a child can work 
a more perfect 
button-hole with 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can work without 
it. Every stitch 
is taken with the 
most perfect me- 
chanical accura- 
cy. Is used en- 
tirely independ- 
ent of the sewin 
machine, and wi 
last a lifetime. 
es Does away with 
3 pricking the fin- 
3 gers, straining 
theeyes, and with 
imperfect and ir- 
m@ regular worked 
button - holes. 
They give uni- 
“versal satisfac- 
tion. Ladies who 
§ use them say that 
* they are worth 
- their weight in 
gold. Over eleven thousand sold during the first week 
of their introduction. 
The most liberal inducements offered to the trade. 
Dry-Goods and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
excellent selling article. 
Local and traveling agents wanted every where. 
Samples and terms, with full directions for use, sent 
prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Address 
A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravev To Fir any Frevre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, tuk NAMES AND DI- 
BECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
FAOI SEPARATE PIEOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. 1V. 
WORTH-BASQ JE HOUSE DRESS........... No. 1 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER...... “ 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUI 











SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... nae. 
LADY'S TRAVELING SUED. «4. cccccccccccsee bo 


Ca ES ee ee rae 23 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
& YORTS ONG). 220200 cece ccccccccccccccsccccses & 2 


old) ‘ 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
years old) “ 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 vears old).... “ 29 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4 to years old). “ 31 
YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from: 8 to 15 years Old)....-....cscccseccees « 38 
INFANT’S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 35 
MARGUERITE POLONAISE WALKING 
SUIT “ 


LOUIS XIV. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 39 


VEST-BASQUE WALKING SUIT............ ee 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. “ 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

&S to 15 years O1G). . . c.cce.- cccdcccccccccccccs S@ 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-GOWN AND 

8) rrr * 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 

justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “ 49 


WATTEAU MANTLE, with Pleated Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. “ 50 
MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 


BE RIO Cn ddacedadcdateke cee ansccssdadase “ 52 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ « 62 
Vol. V. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... ‘ 

LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ “ 

LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)..........-++---+++ seg, 2 @ 

PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt........2..seeseeseereeee ss ¢ 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BLEES 


LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
j= strength and beauty of 
stitch, durability of con- 
struction, and rapidity 
fmotion. Call and ex- 
i Send for circu- 
. Agents wanted. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BLEES 
Sewing Machine Co., 
623 Broadway, N. Y. 


=: You ask WHY we can sell 
First Class 7 octave Pianos for 

mt $ We answer—It costs 
Tess than $300 to make any $600 
Piano sold through Agents, all 
of whom make 100 per ct.profit. 
e have no Agenta, but ship 
direct to families at Factory 
rice, and warrant Five Years. 
nd for illustrated circular, in 

é which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &. (some of whom 

you may know), using onr Pionos in 40 Statesand Territories, 
U. &. Fiano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 


bo 
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Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
TIARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


AROUND THE WORLD. a Epwarp D. G. Prine, 
D.D. With numerous Illustrations. One Vol., 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. (Just Ready.) 


HARPER'S MAGA ZINE for MARCH, 1872. 


THE LAND OF DESOLATION: being a Personal 
Narrative of Observation and Adventure in Green- 
land. By Isaac I. Hayes, M.D., Author of ‘The 
Open Polar Sea,” &c. With Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 





SHA KESPEARE'S HISTORY OF KING HENRY 
VHE EIGHTH. Edited, with Notes, by Wm. J. 
Rotrr, A.M., formerly Head Master of the High- 
School, Cambridge, Mass. With Iustrations. Uni- 
form with “The Merchant of Venice” and “The 
Tempest." 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


TYERMAN’S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rey. Luxe Tyrrman, Author of ‘The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. 3 vols., Crown 
Svo, Cloth, $250 per vol. Vol. I. just ready. 


SMILES'S CHARACTER. Character. By Samurt 
Suites, Author of “ Self-Help,” “ History of the 
Huguenots,” “Life of the Stephensons,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $150. (Uniform with “ Self-Help.) 


READING WITHOUT TEARS; or, A Pleasant Mode 
of Learning to Read. By the Author of Mon of 
Day,” “Streaks of Light,” &c. Parts I. and JI. 
Complete in One Volwme, Profusely Illustrated. 
Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SOUL AND INSRINCT, as 
distinguished from Materialism. With Supplement- 
og Demonstrations of the Divine Communication 
of the Narratives of Creation and the Flood. By 
Martyn Partner, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Author of “The 
Institutes of Medicine," &c. Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 

WATER AND LAND. By Jacon Assorr. Copious! 
Tilustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $150. (Forming Vol. ILL. 
of Science for the Young). 


MARCY’S BORDER REMINISCENCES. Border 
Reminiscences. By Ranpouru B. Marcy, U.S. A., 
Author of “The Prairie Traveler,” ‘*Thirty Years 
of ae Life on the Border,” &c. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. ah 


GAIL HAMILTON'S WOMAN’S WORTH. Woman's 
Worth and Worth! : the Comp! tto “A 
New Atmosphere.” By Gai. Hamitton. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 





JACOB ABBOTT ON TRAINING THE YOUNG. 
Gentle Measures in the Management and Training 
of the Young. A Book for the Parents of Young 
Children. By Javon Anzort. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


POOR MISS FINCH. By Wiixte Cotttiss, Author 
of ‘“‘Man and Wife,” ““No Name,” ‘Woman in 
White,” “‘The Moonstone,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00. 








PATTY. By Katnartnz 8. Macquor. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK'S WORKS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 
Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—_The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.—Agatha’s Husband.—A 
Life for a Life.—T wo Marriages.—Christian's Mis- 
take.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.—Studies from Life. 
—The Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—Mistress and 
Maid.—A Brave Lady (In Press).—The Woman's 
Kingdom (In Press). 


BLADE-0O’-GRASS. By B.L. Fanrsron, Author of 
‘‘ Joshua Marvel,” “Grif,” &c. Beautifudly Ilustra- 
ted. Svo, Paper, 35 cents. 


THE AMERICAN BARON. By James De Mixxer, 
Author of “The Dodge Club,” “Cord and Creese,” 
“The Cryptogram,” &c. Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. AS 


FAIR TO SEE. By Lawrence W. M. Lockuarr. 
Svo, Paper, 75 cents, 


HANNAH. By the Author of “John Halifax." 12mo, 
Cloth, $150. Cheap Edition, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





ez Harrer & Broruers will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 





BAZAR. 
Harrer’s Macazinr, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer's Weekty, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4.0 


Harver’s Magazine, Harrer’s WEkKLyY, and Harrer’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGazine, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsonipers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrrkty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazing, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms For ADVERTISING IN Harper's Perioprcars, 


Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 


Ha ’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertien. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. , 


_ Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Mamma (40 Naughty Boy). “You should always behave the same, whether you 


are in Company or not.” 


Navucuty Boy. “ Well, Ma, why don’t 
pany, and press us to have another Tart?’ 


FACETIZZ. 


Tur cloak of religion some- 
times has a fine nap in church. 
—pa— 


Why is a lady fainting like a 
ship witha man overboard ?— 
use sheshould be brought 

to as soon as possible. 


__— 
When ignopance is bliss, ’tis 
folly to beotherwise. 
a re 
Tur Exp or att Argument 
—You're another! 
—_—_>_—_ 
One man's meat is 
another man’s poison. 
—_—_—> 


Tournive a Rive into A 
Wrong—Misnaming a child at 


ite baptism. 
———_e=——— 
Why is a railway bridge like 
a strong rope?— Because it 
can bear a goods train (good 
strain). : 


MEN OF THE TIMES. 


The man who was “ open 
conviction” has been 
erably “shut up” since. 

The man who “ took a view 
impartially” has been had up 
for picture-stealing. 

The man who could not 
“shut bis eyes to the fact” has 
had them closed up for him— 
and they have turned black. 

The man who insisted on 
unbosoming himeelf has lost 
heart ever since. 

The man who lately took a 
new lease of life is beginning 
- find fault with the repairing 
cianec, 


“THE OLD CLOCK ON THE STARE.” 


Hy li, 
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{you behave the same as you do to Com- 
, 





EVERY MAN HIS OWN ANCESTOR. 
about its Nose, ain’t it, Nuss?” 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 











LIKES, 


Once a poor rhymster wrote 
In the praise of a coat, . 
When its ae # was worn off and betraying its threads ; 
nd he told of the charm 
And the ease to each arm 
When his elbows were poking right through the weak 
shreds. 


And a trav'ler, in rhyme, 
Did declare naught so prime 
As the comfort he found in an old. wide-awake; 
While a wicked young flirt 
With a laugh did assert 
There was ee ue having a heart none could 


But I will not rehearse 
Others’ likes in my verse, 
For I’ve pomgeenng & mention which ev’ry one suits: 


As the ‘comfort and ease of an old pair of boots! 
~~ 
Mere Matrer or Form—Fitting a dress, 
———_——__— 


Jones, on being asked by Mrs. J. why he didn’t have 
a dumb-waiter in the dining-room, immediately re- 
plied that he had tried them, but they didn’t answer. 


It may be a matter for consolation to those who 
have the small-pox to know that the more Pa suffer 
so much the more deeply will they be pitied (pitted). 
——~. 


Drraprut Query.—If a lady. who hesitates is lost, 
what must it be for a lady who stutters ? 


—_———— 
You should not stone your neighbor, but you may 
rock his baby. ° 


Mrs. Partington has lately been studying Latin with 
success. But, as a good church-woman, she can not 
hold with the rule Festina lente. She disapproves of 
feastingin Lent. __ 


A poet has forwarded to the Chicago Republican an 
epic ra the burning of Chicago. Teopeneth thus: 
“ That night a woman, at the hour of nine, 
Went to a barn to milk a cow; and when 
The beast kicked o’er the lamp, as savage kine 
Will — do, it lit some straw and boards of 
pine. 


‘It is in imitation of Burns,” the author answers, in 


reply to a remark of the paper that it will insert the . 


Chicago poet’s obituary gratis. Which had the best 


of it? & 


Query.—Is the most danger in battle or in action ? 


————_.—— 
It is better to fall out with your banker than to lose 
your balance with him. 
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PLEASANT FROM JOHNNY. 


TickLe-TackLe Hovse. 
Jan, 23d, 1872, 
dear Ma, [ 

i wright two tell you! am very retched and my chil- 
lyblanes is worser | i have not made ewe. 
gress and don’t t i shall. i am sorry to be suc 
expense but i do not think schule is off any One 


of the fellows has taken the erowne hout off my new 
hat for a target. isaid:you would not like it. he has 
alsow borrow my watch to make a water wheal with 
the works but it won’t act. me and him have tried to 


but i euppose you did not know that when you sent © 
ry 


me. iwi not to get/bad habits. the trowsers have 
wore out at the nees, i think the tailor must have 
cheated you. the batters have also come off and the 
are tore at the back. | i don’t think the food is go 
but i should not “if i was stronger. the piecei 
send you is off the we had on sunday but on oth- 
er days it is more si . there are black beeddles 


in the kitchen.and sometimes they cook them in the 
dinner which can’t be wholesome when you are not 
strong, 1 off the boys has tamed one not a cooked a 
raw one and it will dance 

coal mine” which make him think of his happy home. 
dear Ma, i hope yos and my dear papa and sisters are 


enjo: of ves @o not mind me being so 
neat use a io not think I shall last long. 
am 
Yours Affectionate 


JOuNNY. 
P.S.—Please send me more money as i owe 8 


ce. if you can not it i think ican borrow of 7 


& Obligashion as is paren’ 
le ani think yon deel at theirshop. he lent 
me some last half and i he told them at the shop. 
idid not mention it asi y they have put in your 
bill. + le OS 


Every.cookery book onght to be illustrated: what’s 
the gona of a dinner whut plates ? 


pen 

a boy who is te ve.at the half quarter and 
then he won’t ask back but praps you would not 
like to ts is 


oe 





“ are is red and 
a BS tin: 


d-by, 
When she cuts and he Toves a,” 


Some fi tty girl 
one a or pre 8—name- 
aaa erations 
tes at hes fo collections, 















Jounny. ‘‘Isn’t he a little Stunner, Alf! 
‘Bless its little heart—it’s the Image of its AF (whose Pa hasn't 
Cross between a Newfoundland and a Terrier, ain’t he 


Pa gave me him last Birthday.” 


iven him a Pony). “Well, p'r’aps he’ll Grow a bit. 















LOSE NOTHING FOR WANT OF ASKING. 


Pert House-maip (going for her “Sunday out”). ‘‘Oh, Miss Laura, it’s be- 
Would you ask yer Ma to lend me her Umbreller? Mine’s 
roke, and Cook’s ain’t quite good enough !” 


A public lecturer lately read 
an interesting paper on the 
subject of educating the deaf 
and dumb, advocating a system 
which is becoming popular in 
Europe—that of conversing 
with the eyes and the lips, 
Young ladies, as well as the 
deaf and dumb, would speedi- 
ly learn and thoroughly appre- 

ate this system. 





The gentleman who ran a 
risk and won by a neck or 
nothing will avail himself of 
the first foggy day to run 
against a post. 

—— > 


Here’s a true tale of woe—all 
about. a beautiful. and aban- 
doned wife in 


a@ wretch who: leved 
her money not ek but too 
well. When he got the money 
he loved somebody else, and 
departed for the “ rolling prai- 
ries of the might est.” 
His earthly ions were 
burned 3 in the Chicago fire, 
and then he came back to New 
York, and put up at the Astor 
House, withgut a cent in. his 

ket. Remorse seized him 

it must have been rem nD 
and ascertai#ing the ad 5 
of his lawful partner, he thus 
wrote her: I am here and 
penniless. Forgive the past, 
and come to my arms again.” 
This is. what she wrote back: 
“Tl come as soon as I can. 
Excuse delay.- I’ve gone to 
have a charge of powder and 


° 
a bullet put in the pistol you 
left.” e didn’t wait! e- 
morse seized him again, and 
carried him off. 





when you wistle “ Down in a é 





Tueresa. ‘‘ No, Charles—never! h d 
to Charity; in fact, to become a Sister in an Anglican Nunne 
_ Cuares. “Well, if you do, I'll b 
in a—in a—a Monkery!” 








-INTERESTING DEVOTEES. 
I have long determined to Devote my Life’ 


oS sae 
ury myself for the rest of my miserable Days 








